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Mr. Coaries WrnpHAM emerged slowly from } stairs, and caused her to pause, with a murmured 
the depths of the easy-chair in which he had ejaculation of annoyance, and remain concealed. 
been lounging for the last half-hour, and yawned $ «That tiresome little Alice!’ was her reflee- 
energetically by way of relief. Then he walked ‘tion, «I thought Cousin Barbara had taken her 
lazily to the wiudow, and stretched himself to his? out to walk: she never lets one have half an hour 
fullest length, as he gazed idly out. Finally he { with him undisturbed. Thank goodness, the new 
settled down to his ordinary altitude, which was { governess comes this week, so the young torment 
near cnough six feet to have satisfied most men. } will be set at ber lessons.’ 

He was such a type of manly beauty, that it And now there was the sound of impatient 
was slizlt marvel numberless women had fallen } knocks on the door of the room in which Wynd- 
in love with him: that she herself had done so, : ham stood, and Alice called loudly : 
among the rest, Mrs. Clifford thought, as she | ‘(Let me in, Brother Charley. I know you 
came sauntering along the terrace, and saw him ! are there: I can’t open this door, it sticks so.’ 
standing by the casement. Mrs. Clifford saw the handsome face lose its 

He did not perceive her, did not hear her step. } listlessness, and the great eyes brighten with 
His violet eyes were raised, watching a passing ‘ pleasure; and her irritation came back, growing 
cloud, with a wistful and dreamy expression. She ! into positive anger, when, after an instant’s dis- 
stepped softly toward a vase that held some odd } appearance, Wyndham returned within her line 
foreizn shrub, which spread out its great leaves { of vision, carrying in his arins ao lovely little 
like fans, forming a wide high screen, from behind $ fairy of ten years, whom he was kissing unmer- 
which she could watch him unobserved. ‘ cifully, while she pulled his curls with equal 

She loved him, and openly owned it to her own { vigor, both laughing till they were breathless. 
soul: loved him with a strength and passion Julia Clifford belonged to the order of women 
which once she would not have believed it pos- whom it annoys to see the man she loves pet his 
sible for her nature to develop; a love which, it : ‘dog in her presence: who is jealous even of his 
seemed to her, had changed her very nature— ‘male friends: inimical to any person or thing 
though there she deceived herself: for, under { with the will or power to give him pleasure. 
these new sentiments, the old selfishness and} For a few moments, Mrs. Clifford stood regard- 
domineering spirit were and rampant as ever. ‘ing the brother and sister, while the frown 

At this precise moment, there was, even in the; deepened on her smooth forehead, and her 
midst of her tenderness, & very pronounced feel- ¢ mouth, usually so gracious and siniling, grew 
ing of irritation prominent in her mind. He had hard and stern. Indeed, the whole expression 
left her alone, for several hours, aud she did not ‘ : of her face changed so completely, that, had 
like it. ° ‘ almost any of her numerous friends and admirers 

She decided, after a little while, to emerge from ween her at the mouient, they would have been 
her concealment, since she was not likely to gain ‘ startled by the revolation of cold cruel determin- 
anything but added vexation by this secret scru- {ation, 8 so foreign to their idea of her character. 
tiny, and she was tired of being alone. She had ‘ She would have escaped unperceived, so far 
not, however, any intention of giving him a scold- (as Wyndham was concerned, but Alice's feminine 
ing, even a playful one, she was far too wise to let hee saw her plainly enough, and she whispered: 
any man suppose that she could miss his society. ‘There goes Cousin Julia. She was standing 

She meant to tease and tantalize him, by t behind me ae ce eri She went away ’cause 
appearing in especially high spirits, partly {I came.’ 
because he wa: in one of his depressed moods, ‘Well, you are a plossed little goose,’’ cried 
and she wanted to rouse him out of it, and partly (her brother. ‘Probably she had just come in 
because she had been quiet and meditative at ‘from the garden, and had something to do, or 
breakfast; and she indulged a theory that for, any ;couldn’t stand our noise.” 
woman to acquire an ascendancy over his fancy { ‘Oh, I know,” pronounced Miss Alice, with 
or heart, she must be protean in her humors. precocious wisdom. =“ anes always making 


But a child’s voice eame ringing down the | excuses to send me away.” 
(222) 
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‘You wretchedly jealous small mouse,’’ said > who had served as Charles Wyndham’s guardian 
Charley, with a laugh. ‘And it’s very nauglity > during that young gentleman's years of minority. 
of you to say such things, when Cousin Julia; No person could entertain a sincerer liking for 
pets you so much.” | ? both than did the elderly lawyer; and when, 

‘She pets me when she wants me 5 to wait on’ a twelvemonth previous, Julia returned from 
her,’’ retorted Alice, pouting. “And I'm. not > Europe, with the melanchuly of her widowhood 


jealous; because you love me best—don’t you, mitigated by the lapse of more than two ycars, 


don’t you?” it had seemed to him the most fitting and natural 
‘‘ Better than anything in the world, Blossom,”’ ? ; thing possible for the distant cousins to marry. 
said Charley. - His admiration for Mrs. Clifford, like that of 


‘Well, don’t tell Julia,’ returned she, giving : > people in general, was unalloyed. But Wynd- 
him a fresh hug, “else she'll want to send me’ bam, in spite of his talents and generous heart, 
off to school, to get rid of me.” ; caused him a goog deal of vexation and anxiety. 

“Ally, Ally! why, this talk is not like you.” ) The handsome winning fellow's indolence, his 

‘¢7T can’t help it,’ the little one answered, with love of novelty, and bis growing recklessness in 
‘difficulty repressing a sob. ‘‘1]’m as sure as can ’ expenditure, were unceasing sources of offense 
be it was her fault that my dear Miss Mur ray ; ‘to the energetic lawyer. Then, too, Charley 
left, last spring—i am. She treated her so, that carried his very virtues of amiability and gener- 
poor Constance wouldn't stay: [ know it, 1 know ; osity to such an excess, that Mr. Carrington 
it. And I shall hate the new governess; for iva; feared they would end in weakness and prodi- 
all Julia’s fault.’’ gality,.and so become absolute vices. 

Charley felt that she merited a lecture; but he; This was the pussage in her trustee's letter 
could not bear to administer it, so he only said: eee set Mrs. Clitford to thinking so deeply: 

«Come, come, pet: have done with such non- } “You h . do aviti ; 
sense; you don’t realize what you are saying. ou have “often. “agreed: with. me, that). af 
If you did, it would be very naughty. Iam; Charles could only meet with some great shock— 
sure Cousin Julia had nothing to do with Miss ‘ ¢ such as the loss of his fortune—it would rouse 
Murray's leaving.” ; his energies, and be the making of him. 1 have 

Alice, in reply, gave him one of those. odd: 5 three minds to put in practice a romantic plan 
looks @ quick-witted child does, when it in- ; you once suggested: that is, to let him, for a 
tuitively feels that it understands the case in ? > little while, believe that he stands face to face 
point much better than its elder, though cuahies mm PecuMunry, mun ee 
or afraid to put its comprehension into words. § “A Brazilian company, very similar in pame 
The glance perplexed Charles,.and the name she ? to that in which the bulk of his wealth is 
had uttered roused a train of memories which > vested, has just, failed. One of the partners, 
were painful; so, in true masculine fashion, he ’ > too, isa Mr. Wyndham. If, for a time, Charley 
seized upon some new subject to distraot Alice's > could think himself the sufferer, I believe it 
eitention-anid lis Owni 2 would do him a world of good, by proving to 


“Let's go feed the pony,” he anid, Pr rend rw > him what we feel so keenly; tbat it is a burning 
give you a canter round the paddock.” ; shane to let the rust of sloth and luxury corrode 


Alice was just learning to ride, so this proposal } *and destroy the host of noble qualities which 
rendered her at once oblivious of dislikes, doubte, nature took so much pains to bestow on him. 
or troubles of any sort; and she was borne away / “*T shall run up to Cedar Ilill, in the course 
on her brother's broad shoulders, triumphant and ; ; of a few days; and, upon my word, if you are 
happy as 8 young priucess in a fairy-story. inclined to help carry out your own idea, I have 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Clifford had entered the | a fancy for trying to startle the boy, if nothing 
house, and ascended to the pretty auite of rooms | ‘more: the facing even the possibility of failure 
reserved for her occupation whencver abe pleased : ; and losses might produce a beneficial effect.’’ 
to visit Cedar Hill. As she sat down to her ; - When Mrs. Clifford rose from her chair, half 
table, she noticed some letters which had ‘been ’ an hour afterwards, her mind was settled to give 
placed on it during her absence. Three of. them her cousin the fright without waiting for Mr. 
were hastily read and flung aside without a second ' Carrington’s assistance, hoping and believing that 
thought, but the fourth she perused with attention, ; through the instrumentality of the shock a prize 
finding ample food for meditation in its pages, which she sorely coveted oe come within her 
It was from her old friend—Mr. Carriugton— reach. 
who held the position of trustee to her fortune} She loved Charles | Wyndham with the force 
by tho terms of her late husband's will, and; which she put into all sentinients, though she 
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was so perfect a dissembler that even those who < where nice Mra. Hatton played the part of pro- 
knew her best had slight perception of the fierce priety aud made a home for Alice, she was still 
capabilities for affection and hatred hidden ; as puzzled in regard to Clarles’s sentiments and 
beneath her soft smiles and gentle manners. intentions as she bad been on her arrival. 

At seventeen she had married a very wealthy ; Luncheon was over. Mrs. Clifford had sent word 
elderly man, through the agency of her maneuver- that she wished for none, and in response to a 
ing mother. But young as she was, the worldly } message from her cousin, as to whether she would 
teachings, in which she proved an apt pupil, had < go out on horseback later, replied thet she would 
preserved her from any poignant regrets, or even ¢ see him presently, and then they could decide. 
much hesitation. She was really bracing herself up for the little 

Charley Wyndham had been her victim and $ plot she had decided to carry out. 
slave from the time they were children; but he Nearly an hour elapsed before she went down 
was then, though giving promiye of manly beauty, { into the library, where Charley had a habit of 
rather an overgrown hobble-de-hoy, only a few } lounging at that time of day. Ife was lying on 
months her senior, sorely embarrassed by his) a couch, and now sat resting his head on his band, 
newly-acquired length of limb and bigness? watching her. Every movement was grace itself 
generally. So, at that time, it never occurred} always—a_ studied grace, though, Wyndham 
to Julia to indulge in ony sentiment where he thought; She wag dressed in white. As he 
was concerned. > looked, he snw that she was very pale; there 

But Charley had natigel a boy’s eonanlies were dark rings under her eyes; and her hand 
attachment for her, or rather for his ideal of trembled. In passing, she had, with apparent 
her; and the sudden news of her marriage? inadvertence, brushed against a window-curtain, 
affected him deeply. It did a good deal towards ; so that it fell over the casement, and left that 
making a man of him at once, and though, nine ; corner of the room in shadow. 
montlis later, he could have laughed at his owns You are not well, Julia,” he said. 
poetical folly, I think there was, even after the’ She answered, with an attempt at a smile: 
lapse of all these years, a tinge of bitter fecling ' #¢T am not ill—physically, [ mean.” 
dormant in his mind towards Julia for having } ‘“Nothing gone wroug in the house?” 
destroyed his boyish iNusious “No, no.” 

At that time, there bad been no talk of; -“Do you mean that you have some real 
Charley’s inheriting a great fortune; but, before} trouble?” he asked, sitting upright, all his sym- 
he was nineteen, his uncle lost both his sons, ; pathies roused at once. 
died broken-hearted in consequence, and Wynd-; She sank into a chair, and corer her face 
ham was left his heir, | S with hor hands, moaning: 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford went to Europe while «Charley, Charley J” | 
their honeymoon was new, and only once visited $ —** Good heavens! cousin, what is it?” he cried. 
America afterward; and on that occasion Charley ; “You can tell me. You know, if there's any- 
was in Californin, so that the cousins did not > thing I can do—” os 
mect. At three-and-twenty, Julia found herself ; ‘It is so hard, so. crnel, thaf it should be my 
a rich widow, and, after her two ycars of seclu-* part to tell,” she brokein. | 
sion had ended, was seized with a whim for ; ‘Do you mean that you have eome bad news 
coming over to her native land. She had no; : for me?” he asked, in a relieved tone. 
intention of remaining any length of time; but; Her lips moved. She ‘seemed’ making a great 
she met Charles, and it changed her plans as 5 effort to articulate, but in vain. She bowed her 
coinpletely as it did the whole course of her ; head in mute assent. 
thoughts and feelings. ‘‘Then tell me, at once.’ I hate suspense,” he 

He was nearly twenty-six then. She could } said, laughing. 

hardly realize that this Adonis was the cousin $ “Think of the most terrible calamity which 
at whose boyish passion she had once laughed. could befall,” she moaned. 
Setting aside the voice of her heart, a marringe> He answered steadily, though his voice grew 
with him would be in every way advantageous ; j entve, and his color changed, for it was plain 
and Julia, with the composed complacency of 4° that no ordinary mischance could account for her 
woman who had never failed in any important ; ' distress.‘ Please-tell me outright, Julia, what- 
plan, determined to become his wife. } ever it is." 

A year had passed, and though, in town in the “Can't you think? Can't you gueas?’” she 
winter, Charles had been intimate at her house, ’ cried, her voice sharp with pain. ‘Another man 
and she had paid numerous visits to Cedar Hill, would, at once!” 
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‘It must be about money,” he said. ‘“Oh,} ‘Oh, Charley, Charley, he had only just heard, 
good gracious, that investment I let Sparkes lead ? and was nearly erazy with grief. He thought I 
me into, in spite of old. Caneiigton: Has it col-{ could break it to you best—thot I might be a 
lapsed ?"' ae ‘ comfort—"" | 
*¢ Worse than that. Oh, Charley, I have heard She was out of her ates her hands on his 
from Mr. Carrington. I was to tell you. Charley, } shoulder, her eager eyes gazing into his. 
Charley, the Brazilian company has failed—you ‘Yes, yes, dear—so you are, so you are,” 
are—’ ihe said, absently; but he gently removed her 
There was an instant’s silence, during which, hands, and resumed his walk. 
Peeping at him through her fingers, she saw ' She was nearly choking. 


LL 











him grow pale: heard him give one deep breath ; ‘* Where’s his letter?’’ he asked. 
but before she could speak, his voice completed “ Here—no—lI forgot it—no matter—it didn’t 
her sentence, in a single word : ‘ give particulare—yon will’hear from him.” 

‘*Ruined?’’ When she did not answer the | ~ “ Ruined?’ Charley repeated, gnzing vaguely 
interrogation, he added, very quietly: Is that { about. «Well, you and Carrington always said 
what you mean?”’ I ought to work. It looks now as if 1 must. 

« Ruined!" she echoed, and as if utterly obliv- By Jove, want am | fit for? <A billiard-marker— 
lous of ber actions, in her anguish for him, she { @ jockey— 
fell on her knees by his sofa, laid her head on “Stop, canes break my heart :” 
his breast, and sobbed convulsively. ‘You were both right, Ju—I deserve it. I 

Julia, Julia,’ he exclnimed. ‘My dear {have wasted my time and such talents as I 
girl, don’t take on so—don't, don’t!’ He had } possess. I deserve it.’’ 

a@ mortal horror of a woman's tears, and then, as Oh, Charley, when you know that while I 
would have been almost anybody's case, he could } live—’’ 

not yet fully grasp the bad news she had brought. “An idea, Ju. Why couldn't I manage your 
He patted her shoulder, as if she had been a} property? Be your agent? I must do some- 
obild; put his arm about her, but only to raise } thing.” 

her and place her again in her chair. He had no * Charley, everything I have—’ 

thought of implying @ lesson or warning; but ‘““Yhere’s sure to be enough to pay everything 
the movement sent the hot blood suddenly to her {I owe,’ he went on, unheeding, “the Lord he 
cheeks. ‘* Keep guict for a little,’ he went on, j thanked for that? Alice’s little fortune is safe. 
kindly; ‘then you can tell me. You won't mind ‘ Cousin Tabitha is comfortable. I suppose I must 
my walking up and down °”’ , et this house, though. I'd hate to sell it. If I 

«You don’t realize it, Charley," she gasped. } must, maybe you could afford to buy it, Julia? 

He turned towards her with a half amile. though } I ‘wouldn’t mind so mach, if it were in your 
his lips quivered, and his eyes darkened. hands.”’ 

‘*] can’t, all in a moment, Julia. Ruined? Kt « Be still, Charley. I will speak!’’ she cried. 
cant be so bad as that,’’ he said, incredulously. § And now she was go excited that she wns hardly 

‘‘Uniess for what ready money, and any }acting. ‘‘Everything I have in the world is 
investments you may have elsewhere—"’ yours—you shall take it! ‘Promise, Charley—if 

‘“Why, my bank+account is overdrawn, and } you don't want to kill me cutright—promise.” 
the investments would not more than serve to pay He petted and soothed her: made her sit down. 
my debts,” he interrupted, resuming his march. “Why, Ju, you don’t think what insanity this 
‘* By Jove,'it is a bad lookout. Ruincd: What ; is,” he said. ‘Even if you and I loved ench 
a deucedly ugly sonnd the word has." — other, I’m not the man, thank God, to take your 

She had expected his excitable nature to lead § money. Think what a deapicable coward I 
him into some outburst, whith would have ren- } should be.” 
dered her part easy. If he would only give way, «As if there could be any talk of money, where 
even sit down in dumb despair: there was love!’ she exclaimed. ‘Charley, 

‘‘You don’t realize it,” she repeated. Charley, all I have is yonurs—” 

He paused im his march, and glanced at her; She had to stop. She could not speak more 
over his shoulder, with a half eueh, bitter blatantly: Yet he did not even seem to understand. 
enough. | : : She burst into a flood of tears, in which there 

‘‘I begin to,” he antd. ‘But what did Car- } was nothing feigned. Angry, and distressed, and 
rington say? Why did he bother you? Deuce | humiliated as she was, she could think still. She 
take the man. Couldn't he send for me, or let | was debating what step to take next, when, from 
me have my own news?" + }the verandah, came the sound of voices. 
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“Visitors !’’ cried Charley, ‘‘ We can’t, either ‘Yea, I know.” 
of us, see them. Run out through the back hall, ‘Well,’ with a nervous little laugh, ‘" we drove 
Ju!’ He fairly pushed her towards the door. { over to the village to-day; and as I bad always 
She thought he meant to follow. But, instead of { wanted a sketch of this special spot, I came 
that, he caught up his bat, dashed through the ; here to make it. I have finished now, and I 
conservatory, and disappeared out of doors. must go at once, for I’m afraid it’s late.”’ 
There was nothing for it but to seek her own ‘¢May I walk with you?’ he asked, with a 
room, and, when her spasm: of rage left her calm } choking in his throat, which quite ruined his 
enough, to decide upon her further plan of action. } effort at quiet speech. 
She had gone too far now to retreat. If neces- { » on thanks; but it would be out of your 
sary, she would confide the whole truth to Mr. } way.” 
Carrington. She could trust. him to preserve her ‘Ab, how hard you are,’’ he said, flinging 
secret—to aid her also, for Charley’s own sake, } aside his weak effort at self-control. ‘‘ More 
Wyndham wandered away through the shrub-} than a year ago, we parted i this very place. 
beries, and on towards the hill beyond them. ? 1 was trying then to speak— 
Two long hours afterward, he found himself on ‘And I bade you not,’’ she interrupted, 
the bank of a miniature lake, set like a mirror, } haughtily. 
in which the great wood could watch ita own He looked st her with a wistful smile, saying: 
loveliness. A complete realization of the truth “You might be kinder to me. I think you 
had come; but Wyndham bore the shock with a} would, if you knew. I have just had rough 
couraze at which he wondered. It was as if the { news. I’ve lost every dollar 1 owned in the 
faculties of his nature bad suddenly fully devel- § world: I am ruined.” 
oped, rousing him to a keen sensation of shame ‘¢ Ruined ?’’ she echoed, turning deathly white. 
fur having wasted the past years, and bringing, ‘Yes. I have to go to work. Why, you'd 
besides a desire to atone, @ positive cagerness to} better congratulate me: that was what you said 
rush actively into the battle of life, and make for } I ought to do. Ob, I’m very glad to sec you 
himself a prominent place therein. once more. I loved you with all my miserable 
Suddenly he perceived a lady sitting under the } heart and soul—I'm a brute to say it now; but 
shadow of a tree; she was sketching so busily { you don’t mind—and I loved you. I was think- 
that she did not even hear the sound of footsteps. § ing, awhile since, that, when you. chanced to 
Wyndham stopped short, and stared at her for; hear, if. you did, that I had accepted work 
some seconds, unable to believe the evidence of; cheerfully, you would despise me a little less 
his own eyes. Then a great joy illuminated his | than you used to do.” 
‘‘T never despised you,’ she cried, and burst 
into tears without the slightest warning. 


face, and he hurried forward, exclaiming: 

‘Miss Murray! Miss Murray! Ah, won't 
you spenk to me?” Something in her face startled him into a per 

She started up as he ,uttered her name, and > ception of the truth. He stepped back, and 
stood gazing at him, pale and troubled. stared at her. 

‘©(Qne would think you did not remember me,”’ ‘You did care,’ he cried ; ‘‘you did. I was 
he added, trying to subdue his voice to an; not deceived. Oh, I love you! I love you! Give 
ordinary key. {me some hope—the faintest: I could work then— 

‘¢Qh, very well,’’ she answered, with a poor; wear my hands off gladly. Constance! Con- 
attempt at self-controL ‘* How do you do, Mr. bet say that you care.’ 

Wyndham? You startled ia alla A fresh burst of tears answered ‘him; and, 
—that was all.’ after that, they talked themselves worlds away 
She held out. her hand.. He anu eagerly into the future. 











at the trembling fingers, and hurried on with “Why wouldn't, you hese me that day?’ he 
questions, which only. rendered more clear the } asked, going back, with a man’s pertinacity, te 
agitation they were meant to hide. | . } the question he had already put, over and over, 


“I thought you were.a wraith—actually,”’ he! at intervals of their conversation. 
said. ‘When did you come? . How do you; ‘Because J] thought you a flirt: # rich idle 
happen to be here?” man, ready to amuse. himeelf at any silly girl's 
She was quite calm now, and looked. iad full } expense: there you have it,’’ she exclaimed, half. 
in the face with a smile, as she replied:. angrily, half in a deprecating tone. . 
‘‘T am governess to Mrs. Alden’s children. ‘‘ You could think so meanly of me?” 
Her place is at Southwood—only six miles; ‘Well, admit that. you were in earnest: what 
distant.” } would the world have said? Qh, Mrs. Clifford 
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made everything plain enough. Then I left the 
house. Ah, if wounded pride could kill, I 
should have died.”’ 

“Julia hurt you?” he asked, incredulously. 
«But she could not have meant to be unkind. 
Oh, it doesn’t matter, anyway, now—you love 
me—you love me!’’ 

And, after all, Miss Murray kept her employer 
waiting a full hour. But Wyndham went with 
her, and, as he was a favorite with Mrs. Alden, 
his explanation satisfied the kind soul. 

‘Constance is the best girl in the world,’ she 
cried, shaking bis two hands heartily, “and I 
believe you are worthy of her. 1l'm awfully 
giad. on some accounts, that you have lost your 
money. But you'll find, I hope, that matters are 
not so bad as they look. As for your cousin— 
she’s a beast. Oh, I will speak, Constance! 
Why. she nearly killed this poor dear. She's 
an artful designing deceitful wretch, and you 
may tell her I said so—there, I feel better 
now !” bo 
- Then she cried in her turn, and hugged Con- 
stance, and then laughed like a lunatic. 

Finally Wyndham went home, too happy to be 
angry with his relative, too happy even to believe 
that she could ‘have meant to tamper with his 
happiness. 

Mrs. Clifford was awniting his return. She 
called to him from the library, but started back 
at sight of his radiant face. | 

‘I’m the happiest fellow in the world,” he 
cried, abruptly. ‘Thank God that I ‘lost the 
money. Losing it has won me the grandest heart 
ever owned by woman. Thank God!” . 


Julia, believing that he meant her, sank back in 
a chair, sick and faint from joy. He hurried on, 
unheeding: 

“Congratulate me, Julia. I met Constance 
Murray—the whole truth came out. She lores 
‘ me—do you hear ?<-loves me! I’ve been broken- 
> hearted since she went away. Oh, Ju, how 
eould you let ber think I was a flirt? But you 
; didn’t know I loved her—you meant to do right 

—I understand—I’m not vexed !’’ 
And, as he talked on and on, too wild with 
‘ blissful excitement to note her face, it seemed to 
’ Mrs. Clifford that she died a score of deaths in 
fan instant, and that each separnte death flung 
‘her into a new and blacker hell. But she did 

not faint, did not yield. ‘I hard—I cruel?” 

she said. ‘“‘Ah, Iam go glad: and you love bhen— 
‘you really love her? At least you are sure now 
‘that she has shown she loves you—sure, even if 
‘you weren't before. I do congratulate you, with 
‘all my heart. Now Ict me tell you something: 
‘ My story of this morning was a mistake. It is 
‘the other company that has failed. Mr. Carring- 
‘ton has written another letter to tell me go. You 
‘ gee, after all, it was only a joke.’ With a hysteri- 
cal laugh. 
; She departed that very day, leaving behind 
cher & sweetly stinging note of congratulation 
«to Miss Murray on her success. Man-like, to 
‘this day Wyndham does not believe the truth. 
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But Mrs. Alden openly declares that never again 


¢ 


‘will the widow meet with an experience so bitter, 


‘and one so thoroughly deserved, as that which 
‘came to her from the ruse which was meant 
‘«Onty For A Joxr.” : 
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To-s1ant—thia night, dear—do you Know that we must part? 
Say good-bye calmly, clasp hands once, and turn: 
You to your guy life, with, maybap, your heart 
Just falntly shadowed, thongh hope's firce still burn; 
I w my weary cares, whoee shafts will chafe 
My apirit sorely, as no morrow’s glow. 
Can wake me with a whisper; “ Rest thee safe; 
Toxlay he comes, all things are glad below.” . 
One, bat one, night from all the many sweet : 
Rare eves that lie elose-folued, like the deat 
Deal faces hid forever, when ta meet 
You was ajway but hoaven brought anear— 
A raillant moonlit night, with sky so fair 
As if just ewept by angel-wings, and bright 
With burnished tips of spears invisible—ah,. there 
Is not a hint of my heart-break to-night. | 
One, one night only, in that grave, the past, 
Thoy lie, those perfect summer eves, the{r damb 


Cold lipa in darkness shrouded; they at last 
Sleep calmly. But, through all the years to come, 
Will the wraith of this one sad night appear, 
And grasp with icy hand mv heart as now. 
The dread word “parting” chills me: ne'er to hear 
The tender tone’s low murmur—dear one, how, 
Through all the weary years, shall I live on, 
_ When summer mvons have waned and aunshine fled, 
And evermore that kindly voice is gono 
From out my life? O silence cruel, dread! 
Ah, nevermore td see the dark bend bend 
Above my own, hear bearded lips no more 
Their lesson murmur: and this is the end, 
' To-nizht we part, the summer dream is oor; 
It must be so—your own words have decreed. : 
But see the heavy clouds drift o'er the sky, 
No more to see, to hear—then dark Indeed 
Were earth. Dear one, I cannot say good-bye! 


JUBA AT THE WAKE: 





BY MBS. M. SHEFPFEY PBTERS. 





‘¢ WELL, ole woman, dey say ez how dat Peggy} ‘Oh,’’ said Israel, philosophically, ‘dere’s 
Spooks are done gone at las’,’”’ said old Uncle ? enuff ter peek inter all Peggy's yarbs an’ t’ings 
Israel, as he came in at the low doorway. ;—yo. kin bet yo’r bottom dollar on dat’ Whar de 

‘Gone at las’? Yo’ don’t mean dat Peggy's : dead body is, dere will de buzzards be gaddered 


dead, Isrul?’’ cried Aunt Hannah. - . teryedder.”’ 
‘‘ Dead ez er do'-nail,’’ emphatically responded: ‘Isrul, yo’ is er sholiavitaule onreginerate,”’ 
Israel, adding, OU: “An ez stiff.’ . said his wife, who had been hastily making a 


‘Well, sirs,”’ ejaculated Hannah, sitting down . ’ few additions to her toilétte, preparatory to set- 
heavily upon her stool, ‘‘dat’s er miricul mos’. ‘ : ting out for the house of the deceased. ‘Ef de 
Er body mought ha’ bougee dat death had done { dead waited fur, yo ter "tend ’em, dey’d wait 
forgot ole Peggy Spooks.” ¢ ‘ till de Jedgment Day.” ' 

«Bill Sykes say dat Aunt Peggy come ober; ‘Dat's a fac’. 1 ain't much fur wakes an’ 
in de Ark wid Noer,’’ said Juba. 3 buryim’s an’ sich. ‘Pears ter me, I’d_ bate 

“Come from whar ?”’ asked his aunt, frowning; mons’rous ter ’tend my own. Don't tink I 
upon him. “Do it say anywhar in de Bible dat ‘ shoulda—’less’n I wuz ’bleeged ter, yo’ sce, ole 
Peggy Spooks were in de Ark, Juba Beasle ?”’ : womun—’’ 

‘sNo, m'm,’’ returned Juba, ‘‘de Bible don't ‘‘Humph! ’specs yo’ wouldn’t,’’ broke in his 
say so, I spose: but Bill Sykes do.” ; “ole woman,’ as she tied her bonnet-strings. 

« Bill Sykes!" contemptuously repeated Aunt; ‘‘Speakin’ ob wakes, dough—dat’s got ter be 
Hannah. ‘What he know ‘bout de Bible?< ‘tended ter fur Peggy. She never j’ined de 
Yo'se too tick ‘long ob dat boy, Juba. If yo’: ’Nevolint S’ciety, nor nuthin’; but she’s got ter 
don’t take care, he'll fotch yo’ inter trouble—min’ ' be sot up wid, all de same; an’ somebody's got 
my wo'ds. When did ole Peggy die, Isrul?”’ ter ‘pint fo'ks fur de wake.” 

‘Lag’ night. De neighbors found ole Peggy: ‘Yo’ may ’p’int ’em—yo’ may ’p’int ’em,” 
a-sittin’ bolt upright in her big cheer a-frontin’ : said Israel, nodding his head; ‘but dey’ll not 
ob de h’arth, an’ she were cold an'—’” ; stick, Dere’ll be plenty on ’em ter howl an’ 

“An’ dead?” enews Hannah, with uplifted ' shout till nigh "bout twelve o'clock; but, arter 
hands of horror. 2 : dat, yo’ may look out, ole woman, or yo'll be 

«kz er do’-nail,”’ fein Israel, yel more : : lef’ ter do de wakin’ by yo’se’f. De rashers ob 
solemnly: ‘‘ An’ ez stiff.” ‘ bacon are sca’ce at ole Peggy's, an’ de tea is low 

‘««Po’ creeter, po’ creeter,” commiserated Aunt; in de canister. Fo’ks won't mourn on er empty 
Hannah; ‘‘an’ not a fren nigh ter close her : stom micheal de gospel truf.’’ 
eyes when death come.’ ‘“Me an’ Juba kin,” said Aunt Hannah, with 

‘Well, mammy,’’ interposed Juba, glibly, ‘she ‘dignity ; ‘‘an’ him an’ me’ll be serfficient ter 
wuz nigh ’bout blin’ anyways, so ‘she wa’n 't watch fur de po’ ole creeter, ef dey do leave.” 
skeered by de sight ob him a-comin’, I reckon. ne ‘*Me?’’ cried Juba, rolling his eyes aghast. 

‘Juba,’ said Aunt Hannah, merningly, “de: Lor’! mammy, I wouldn’t stay in dat cabim 
Lord'!l send er jedgment on yo’ fur spenkin’ : , Jes’ ‘long ob yo’ an’ ole Peggy Spooks, not fur 
disrespec’ful ob de dead. Ole Peggy’ll. come: all de money in de Injies.’’ 
back herse’f, an’ haunt yo’, for it.’’ . ‘‘Yo'll stay ef I says ter,’’ answered Aunt 

Juba cringed before this threat: for he was* Hannah, severely. ‘Don’t be er idjiet, Juba 
beset already by fears of ghosts; and old Peggy | Beasle: cowards an’ idjiets, I can’t abide.” 
Spooks was said in her lifetime to be something: ‘I'll stay wi’ yo’, Missus Beasle,” said a voice 
of a dealer in witchcraft, What might she not} from the threshold, as a lad considerably gd ad 
do to him, now that she could creep throngh | than Juba put his head in at the door. ‘ Me an’ 
keyholes, like the wind or a whiff of smoke? Ned Sprouts’! wateh wi’ yo’, ef Jube’s afeard.” 

‘‘]T-didn’t mean nuthin’ ’gin nobody,’ he mut-; ‘ Afeard?”’ repeated Juba, bridling his run- 
tered, sullenly. Sg away courage at this attack of his boon com- 

‘“Who's down at Peggy's house, ole man ?” ; panion, Bill Sykes. ‘I ain’t a bit skeerder dan 
sy 


asked Hfannah, ignoring Juba’s apology. | o’ an’ Ned is.” 
(228) 
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‘De proof ob de puddin’s in de eatin’,”’ inter- | in her wake. By two o'clock, as many more said 
posed Aunt Hannah, moving towards the door. } their time was up also. 
‘‘Ef yo’ bravery needs sweetenin’, Bill an’ Ned’ll} So,.@ quarter of an hour later, Aunt Hannah 
see it dis night, Juba.”’ found herself the only female left. True to his 
‘¢ Well, dey’ll see it don’t,”’ said Juba, turning ; promise, however, Billy Sykes was keeping her 
his eyelids wrong side out at Bill, behind Aunt { company, though he could not help batting his 
Hannab’s back, as she left the cabin. eyes sleepily, as he sat in front of the flick- 
‘“¢Kil’’ chuckled “ole Isrul,’’ left to himself now. } ering blaze in the chimney. In the corner, next 
‘<I specs Juba’ll fin’, dis night, dat he hain't 3} him, Juba sat too, nodding busily. 
got no bravery ter be swectened nor soured. 1; Ned Sprouts bad gone home with his mother, but 
Vink dat Peggy Spooks’s wake’ll be er fine ’ca-: he had promised to return to the cabin as soon ag 
sion fur Marse Jube ter larn a lesson dat’s been he could; and he did come back again, after 
promised him dis long time, an’ I ‘specs it'll ‘ some time, but it was to bring a bit of startling 
be sumthin’ he won’t forgit shortly. Dere’s { news to Aunt Hannah. 
Billy Sykes’ll be up ter mos’ any debbilment. ‘‘Yo’r ole man 'pears ter be mons’rous ailin’, 
(hab er talk wid him bimeby.”’ Missus Beasle,’” he said. 
In the afternoon, Billy Sykes was interviewed, ‘““My ole man? What, Isrul?’’ 
and Uncle Israel’s proposition was listened to ‘‘Yes, m’m. He were gwine on dreadful ez I 
with 9 grin of mischievous delight. «I'll work ; came pas’ dere: he say: ‘Tell Hanner ter come 
it all right,” he said, at the close of the conver- $ quick.’ ”’ . 
sation. ‘‘Dat I will,’ said the wife, pinning on her 
‘*Git de ole woman offen de scent, den, or yo'll ; shawl. ‘‘ What's de matter wid him, Ned?” 
hab er tough job ob it, Bully,” was the patriarch’s ‘“‘T dunno, edzackly,’”’ suid Ned, hesitating; 
parting injunction. “Dat Juba's de apple ob } ‘*but Ispecs it mought be de ‘O Lordy,’ fur he 
Hanner's eye; an’ don’t hurt de “boy, or I'll “be were a-doublin’ up orful, an’ sayin’ «O Lordy!’ 





eben wid yo’ myse’f, mind yo’.”’ vebery time he cotch his bref.” 
Billy made fair promises, winked knowingly, ; “’Tain’t nuthin’ ‘tall, but dem ‘Shawnee’ 
and departed to consult with Ned Sprouts. ‘greens an’ b’iled jole he et fur his dinner,” suid 


Israel proved to be a true prophet, in regard Aunt Hannah, drawing her flop-erred bonnet on 
to the numbers who would present themselves . with a dextrous twitch. ‘+ But dat Isrul do choose 
for the carlier watches of Peggy Spooks’s wake. : ‘de onconwenientest ’casions fur gittin’ sick. 
When Hannah, accompanied by Juba, returned | Now, what's I gwine ter do "bout leavin’ ole 
to the cabin, at bed-time, she found old Peggy’s ; ’ Pegey wid jes’ yo’ boys?”’ 
room, spacious as it was, uncomfortably filled. But ; ‘Didn't I say I'd stay till broad daylight?” 
by twelve o'clock the weaker sisters and brothers : asked Billy, reproachfully. ‘Me an’ Ned an’ 
had grown hoarse with singing, and felt compelled ¢ : Juba kin stay, jes’ ez well ez not.” 
to get home for a wink of sleep, before the morn- : ‘‘ Jaba's fas’ asleep,’ said Aunt Hannah, look- 
ing’s rush of work should come. Some of the ; ing doubtfully at her nephew, who was reposing 
brothers had to sce these sisters home, and those | with his head against the chimney-jamb, his eyes 


who went away did not return. ) shut, and his mouth open; ‘Juba won’t wake 
About one o'clock, Sister Sprouts proposed that | ter be no comp’ny fur yo. Q 
she should draw a bit of a cup of tea. { «Don’t min’ bout us,’’ said the boys, ‘ef 


‘*De po’ ole soul would nebber‘need a drop we needs Juba we'll wake him, sho’. Lle’s wel- 
mo’ ob tea, in dis wo'ld, ez she could see,” was ; come ter sleep on till den.” 
her wise remark. ; ‘Yo’ ain’t skeered, is yo'?”’ : 
Billy Sykes and Juba willingly bestirred them- “IT ain't,’ said Ned, valorously. ‘'Ter prove 
selves to build up the smoldering flames in the: dat I ain't, why, let Billy go ‘long home wid 
big chimney ; but the tea-drawing was feeble, and. yo’. He kin come straight back.” 
proved quite insufficient. for Sister Sprouts. ‘‘Dat’s a good idee,’ approved the kindly 
“She were dead beat fur sleep. dat wuz de‘matron. “Ill take him home wid me, aun’ he 
out an’ out truf,” she acknowledged, at half-past : kin fotch back some ob my sweet ponenn’ butter- 
one, yawning lugubriously. ‘She would be. milk, fur yo’ an’ him an’ Jube ter eat.” 


boun’ ter git some sleep, or de Delemars’ break- “All right,” returned Ned, ‘*on’y don’t yo’ be 
fus’ would be sp'iled tee-totum, an’ de pride long, Billy.” 
cakes would turn out flap-jacks or fritters.” ‘Thought yo’ wa’n’t afeard,” taunted Billy. 


So she departed, and several members of the ' ‘“Nor I ain’t,’’ retorted his comrade, with 


ssg’ciety.”’ of which she was president, followed _ bravado. He glanced warily over his shoulder, 
Vow. LAAXVI.—14, 
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however, as he followed Aunt Hannah and Billy $ Juba leaped quick to his feet. A chill crept up 
out upon the cabin-stoop. And he stood on the‘ and down his backbone, a cold perspiration 
step until they were out of sight, then slipped  bedewed his dusky forehead. A vision, mrAag~ 
off to a safe distance from the house, to await the } nitying itself in bis dilated eyes, appeared upon 
return of Billy. He had left the door of the the threshold. There, close beside the cvoling- 


cabin open, though, and the night-breeze erept | 


in, causing the tallow-dips lighting the interior 
to flicker and sputter, till they enst but an uncer- 
tain glimmer over the white-sheeted form near by. 

Presently a stronger current of air swept in, ; 
thrusting hack the dismal sheet from poor old , 
Peggy's withered shrunken face, with its queer ’ 
framing of woolly white hair, the shrouded stiff; 
figure, and black mummy-like fingers tightly } 
folded on her breast. But, while the blast extin- 
guished the candles, it revivified the smoldering } 
fire on the hearth. A pine knot flared up 
brightly, casting fantastic lights and shadows. } 
It burned rapidly, broke in two, lost its balance 
on the andirons, and toppled over upon the pile } 
of ashes into which Juba, in slumber, had thrust : 
his foot. ‘Fhe contact was slight, but the effect 
was instantaneous. ‘Golly!’ exclaimed Juba, : 
snatching up his singed member, and feeling it : 
affectionately. “’Clar ter gracious, ef dat chunk : 
didn't fry my meat dat flip. Hello! Mammy! 
Bill—Bill Sykes!” 

He had stopped hnecing his toe, and was 
sitting bolt upright, rubbing his eves and staring. 
The silence was profound. Only the faint crack- 
ling of the pine knot, and the sizzing of its 
resinous sap, broke the awful stillness. 

“Aunt Hanner! Oh, Aunt Hanner!’’ called 
Juba, in a fainter voice, while he stared in a 
sort of horrible fascination at the half-revealed ; 
half-shadowed figure stretched along by the door. } 

\ 

No Aunt Hannah answered. : 

«Billy! O-h-h, Billy!” whimpered poor Juba, ! 
beginning to pucker up his face. 

But no Billy was within sound of the pleading | 
voice. Juba did not try again to evoke response , 
from friend or foe. He subsided: cowering, 
ashen-faced and big-eved, in the chimney-corner. , 
Another unseen unheard breeze erept through ; 
the open door, from the nicht without, and lifted a 
corner of the shect that trailed from old Peggy’s ‘ 
chill couch. Spectrally it waved and beckoned 
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to Juba, from the shadows enveloping the ghastly 
sleeper. Juba dwindled to a dwarfish heap that : 
seemed to be all eyes. The boy was supple- 
jointed ; but what could avail his limber legs now, 
while that shrouded form lay between him and } 


jes’ lemme off dis time. 


boafd, with its grim occupant, was—or was it 
not— 

What? 

It had crossed the threshold, growing bigger 
and bigger. It pansed. Then, turning its uncanny 
head hither and thither, it looked steadily at poor 
Juba, with its gleaming eyes. 

Juba’s knees knocked together, and his teeth 
clicked. 

It slowly advanced. Besides the eyes of fire, 
it had fiery teeth, and it stepped with giant 
strides, aided by a huge iron-pronged pitchfork, 
that was used for a walking-stick. How those 
eyes blazed, emitting sparks of glowing fire. 

“Juba Beasle !’’ snid a deep muffled voice. 

The pine resin bubbled, and the firelight flick- 


‘ered grotesquely over the room, with its weird 


array of sights. The dead woman’s black cat, at 
that moment, stealthily crept into the room from 
the wood-shed roof, but stopped and crouched as 
in absolute terror: the black tail swelled to 
double its size, and, in the stillness, one could 
hear the nervous scratching of her claws. 

“Juba! Juba Beasle, I done come fur yo’,” 
repeated the voice. 

‘‘Who—who is yo’, massa?’’ whined poor Juba, 
gasping. 

“Dat yo ll be sho’ ter fin’ out, Juba,” said 
the voice, solemnly. “ What's de reason yo° 
done quit sayin’ yo’r pra'rs, Juba Beasle?” 

The boy sank down on his knees in a twink- 
ling. ‘‘11l say my pra’rs, good massa, ef dat’s 
all dat’s wanted ob Juba. I'll war all de 
patches offen my kKnee-caps a-prayin’, ef yo'll 
Plense, massa, please !”’ 

“Too late, Juha—too Inte. Dere ain't no 
prayin’ in de wold whar we's a-gwine. What 
fur yo’ steal Aunt Hanner’s capons offen de 
roos’, an’ her watermillinns outen de patch? 
An’ how comes it dat. yo’ laff at de mourners'- 


‘bench, when yo’ had orter a-been a-wailin’ an’ 
‘a-gnashin’ ob yo'r teeth. 


Jes’ how comes it dat 
yo’ plays de hypercrite an’ rogue constant, Juba 


' Bensle ?”’ 


Poor Juba had not a word to say. 
“Time’s a-pressin’, Juba,’’ snid the voice of 
doom. ‘Come ’long wid me.”’ 


the door? fe would not have passed within | A strong black hand grasped his shoulder. 
reach of those claw-like fingers for all the gold? The hoy howled, and crouched lower on the 
of Ophir. ‘hearth. Relentiessly, though, the prongs of the 

All at once, a terrific sound awoke a host of: pitchfork were thrust through his leathern girdle 


impish echoes in the cabin. {and waistband, and he was lifted into mid-air 
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across the shoulders of the spectre. More dead . de ole brindle-cow’s tail a-fotchin’ ob her home,”’ 

than alive, and in total silence, he was borne ‘ Juba breathlessly added. 

across the cabin-floor; but, as they passed the} ‘An’ _yo’ won't go ter sleep at no mo’ wakes?” 

rigid figure stretchéd on the two chairs, an‘ ‘“Oh-h hi? whinipered Juba. “Ole Peggy 

inspiration of hope suddenly emboldened Juba. i Bpooks' s'll be de las’ wake . ll go ter, in dis 
‘“‘Qh-h, good massa,” he sniffed, entreatingly. ! wo'ld.. I swar to dat, massa.’ 
The spectre stood still. fou Lyin’ agin, Juba. Dere’s yo’r own yo'll hab 
‘““What yo’ got ter say, Juba?’ { ter go ter—an’, boy,” slowly easing the fork, 
“Oh, dear good Massa Debhil,” pleaded Juba, ‘ with him attached, down to the ground, ‘‘don’t 

**] jes’ ‘specs ‘twere dis po’ ole Peggy Spooks ; forgit: I'll be dere at dat wake, sho’, ef yo’ 

what yo’ done come fur. She wuz sinfuler’n ‘ disremembers dese promises. Min’ what yo’ is 

me: an’ ole—my! older’n de hills.”’ bout, from dis time on: fur I'll be watchin’ 
‘“Yo'se a-lyin’ now, Juba: de hills wuz hills yo. Dere yo’ is now, boy. So cut an’ run, yo’ 

*fore Peggy were in dis wo'ld.”’ , wicked black Af’ican, ’less’n I ’pents ob showin’ 
“Older'n daddy's ’baccy-hills, I means, good ; mussy on yo’ dis time.”’ 

Massa Debbil,’’ Juba corrected himself. And, as the spectre whooped and clapped his 
The epectre pats on in relentless silence. ‘hands, it may be safe to affirm that Juba did 
“T say, massa,” despairingly cried Juba, as’ overtuke his own shadow long before he reached 

the apparition bent to pass the doorway, ‘‘yo'se ; the Allegheny cabin, though the moon was laugh- 

forgittin’ ole Peggy. It’s her yo’ want, ’stead ob’ ing and the bright stars were squinting right 
me. Qb-h-h, roy. it’s dis Peggy Speoks yo’: at his back, as he made the dust fly. 

wants, Mussa Cap'n Debbil—jes' her. 1t's her It may be well to state further, that, when 

dat's done ’eeasded: not Juba—not po’ Juba, ; Aunt Hannah and Unele Israel, the latter having 

Massa Cap'n. Peggy wuz er witch, an’ she were: recovered of his “Shawnee’’ feast, returned to 

mons rous sinful. She nebber j’ined de church, © old Peggy's cabin to inquire into affairs, they 

nor de ’Nevolint S'ciety, por nuthin’. Dear; found Billy Sykes and Ned Sprouts sitting before 
good massa, drap me, an’ take ole Peggy.” a cheerful blaze, feasting on yellow pone. 
** Peggy Spooks nebber took Aunt Hanner’s Ned stated thut be had only stepped out to see 
capons, nor her waterauliuns, Juba Beasle.”’ if Billy was coming back, and when he and Billy 
‘sNyther no mo’ won't Juba—ncbber no mo’, ; returned together to the cabin, they found that 

Massa Cap'n,” glibly promised the lad. Juba had waked and skedaddled. 
“Yo yvon't steal no mo’, den, Juba?” So this was all the explanation that Hannah 
‘Steal? No, sir-ree—bob, massa—nebber.”’ ever got of the state af excitement in which 
‘*Nor yo’ won't lie no mo’, Juba?” Juba had returned to her protecting arms. 
“Not ef de stars falls an’ equelchea me.”’ Naturally, she and Juba held to a different 
‘©Nor yo’ won’t forgit to say yo’r pra’rs ?” version of the events which had occurred at the 
‘Dear good Cap'n, dere won't no scuff hab’ wake; but if old Israel or the lads understood 

time ter grow on my knees, fur de prayin’ I'll do.” $ the affair otherwise than as stated, they discreetly 
‘An’ yo'll promise ter chop de wood, an’ bring ; held their peace. 

ole Brindle from de past’re, faithful 2” So did Peggy Spooks’s black cat, as she sat on 
«Pl promise—I’ll promise. Nor I won't twist > the hearth, blinking, but saying not a word. 
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BY MRS. LISSIE 


Cede Senin 


HARRISOR. 


And TI know not which scene was moet gorgeous, 
Which clouds most resplendently bright— 


I wave watched the first flushing of dawn, 
As it scattered the shades of the night, 


And tinted the colorless clouds 
With blushes of roseate light; 

When the beams of the glorious day-god, 
Although not yet risen to view, 

Were clothing the landscape in beguty, 
And creating all nature anew; 


Again, when the eve was declining, 

And the monarch had sunk to his rest, 
The gluries of sunset still lingered, 

And crimsoned the skies in the weet; 


The heralds which told of his coming, 
Or those which had bathed in his light. 


And so, in the morning of life, 

We are brightened by joys yet unborn, 
And hope's rosy visions dispel 

The mista and the darkness of dawn. 
But when that bright season is over, 

And the shadows are lengthening fast, 
The scenca which we dwell on most foudly 

Are gilded by. rays fromthe past. 


SOME CREOLE BLOSSOMS. 





BY A. BOWMAN. 





OONCLUDED FROM PAGE 152. 


IV. | with a short hard laugh, ‘perhaps madame had 
MERCY. | better ask that question of her daughter Berthe.”’ 
It was early morning. All night, the rain had ‘Of my daughter Berthe?”’ wonder and amaze 
fallen softly. Mere Le Feriére, lying awake expressed in every feature and im the wide-open 
listening to the water-song, had thought long; eyes. ‘And what has Berthe, the little one, to 
~ and deeply, yet most of Berthe. Those blushes } do with Paul’s absence ?”’ 
among the roses yesterday—the mother could ‘‘Ask,’’ repeated the father, making a crack 
not understand them. Paul? Why, surely it § with his whip at a long branch of the Cherokee 
had been weeks since Paul] had been near them 3 vine, all starred with the white blossoms. 
—Paul, so kind and helpful—what did his “‘ Now listen, Monsieur Miron,” and here Mere 
absence mean? The good woman, rising that } Le Feriére took a step nearer the thick hedge, and 
morning with the sun, determined that, before; slightly lowered her voice. ‘‘You have shown 
the sunset-hour, this mystery should be solved. {to me a mystery. Good. Now tell me, at least, 
The ground was soggy and drenched, the; on what ground doI stand? Give to me one ray 
growth green, rank, full-leaved, and fruitless, § of light. What has Berthe done?” 


yet Mére Le Feriére, resolutely and persever- ‘‘Done?”’ cried Pere Miron, in angry tones. 
ingly, mid the tall thickly-vined bean-poles, § ‘Done? She has broken Paul’s heart—that's all.”’ 
‘sought bean-pods, well knowing, poor woman, ‘‘ Broken Paul’s heart? Broken Paul’s heart ?’’ 


that no wealth would crown her labors. Now and 3 ejaculated the matron, in tones expressive of 
then, a wagon or open cart rolled in an easy jog- { stupid wonder. ‘I do not comprehend.” 
trot down the lane, and past the Cherokee hedge, “Truly? Eh, well then, listen. My son, as 
each driver nodding ‘‘ Bon jour” to the stout } yon know, could look high, for I am a man of 
matron. The sun was yet quite low, the beams } substance. But I have saidto him always: ‘Paul, 
yet quite red, when a brightly-painted thrifty- tuke the maiden of thy heart. Thou arta good 
looking red wagon, drawn by two glossy mules, ; son, and the mother and I will love the maiden for 
resplendent in glittering harness, appeared far 3 thy sake.’ The boy must needs, then, choose your 
down the green vista of the ‘ane. Mére Le ; daughter Berthe. But he is a shy one, is Paul, 
Feri‘re snatched off the white sun-bonnet, and > and silent. To the mother and to me, he said 
stood earnestly regarding che bean-pole nearest } naught; only we watched, and, seeing that it was 
the enteway. “3 the wagon approached, she } always with you that he spent his leisure, always 
lifted her eyes, desisted from her labors, assumed 3 at your house that he gazed, going to the great 
her blandest smile, and called heartily in French: § city, always for your husband that he had the 
‘Eh, good-day, Monsicur Miron. But it has’? good seedlings and the plump melon, we took 
been « long time since we have seen you. And} counsel with each other, and we snid: ‘Is it 


Paul—what has become of Paul?” Pauline? Is it Margot?’ But it was neither. 
Thus addressed, Pere Miron drew up his sleek } One evening, our gon came home; he hastened 
mules. to bed without supper. That was not like Paul. 


‘‘Good-day, madame,’’ he made answer, in? His room is next ours. All night we waked, 
rather a surly tone. ‘You are early. The sun? listening to Paul. Hetossed. He did not sleep. 
is scarce risen.” At break of day, the mother went to him. It 

“Ah, that is true,’ with a shrug of the fat; was long before he would confess. At. last, the 
shoulders; ‘but, where there are ten hungry $ mother learned all. Down by the river yonder, 
mouths, one must labor. Now you—you have but ; he had said: ‘ Berthe, may we not be lovers?’ 
one to.care for, and he a help, no hindrance: } And she, the saucy one, the proud one, looked in 
a fine hig industrious fellow is Paul. We have}: his face and laughed. Dieu!’’ and here again 
missed him. Why has he not been here all these} Ptre Miron gave a savage blow to the graceful 
weeks ?” vine-wreath. ‘Dieu! if he had but my pride. 


“Perhaps madame,” answered the father, ; Instead, he mopes—he is pale—he is sick.’’ 


n 
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“And can it be possible—can it be possible,’ { honorable to my daughter. As it stands now,” 
eried Mere Le Feriére, eyes flashing, voice and here, words failing, the stout shoulders 
trembling with anger, partly real, partly feigned, { lifted themselves in most expressive shrug. 
‘*that vour son, Monsieur Miron, dared address “Tf,” hesitated Pére Miron, holding reins and 
my daughter, or say to her one word of love, ; whip in one hand, while the other pushed back 
before asking a permission from the father or} the broad-brimmed palmetto, and wiped with 
from me? In our day, Monsieur Miron, affairs; red kerchief his brow, which recent anger had 
were not so arranged. As for Berthe, the little § left all fiery heated, “If I could feel sure—the 
one, she showed wisdom. She did right to laugh $ boy is sick, works hard, but eats nothing— 
in Paul's face.” eh, madame? But you understand—another 

“Say you so? Say you so, indeed?’ cried } laugh—”’ 

Petre Miron, furiously. “« Why, then, does she ‘‘Another laugh,” interrupted the good woman, 
not laugh in the face of the white-handed artist {laughing herself. ‘Dear Monsicur Miron, but 
from the great city, who sits with her all the? this is ridiculous. How, then, can we women 
evenings, among the acacia-bushes, on the? protect ourselves better than with a laugh? Let 
batture yonder?’ and Pére Miron shook his} me but talk with Berthe: and heavens! Paul 
whip threateningly towards the levee, while his; will find her as gentle, and as fair, and as lovely 
rolling sputtering French broke roughly on the 3 as a dove.” | . 
soft morning air. “Ah, madame,” said Pere Miron, earnestly, 

Now, indeed, the mother turned white, and 3 ‘if you give your Berthe to my Paul, he will 
looked fairly amazed. make her a good husband.” 

“And who says such words of my poor ‘“‘ Eh, well, we will see,”’ cried the mother, with 
Berthe?”’ she gasped. a nod and a smile, which was intended to express 

“Who says such words? Why, Paul. Do} both roguishness and encouragement. 
you think he has not seen her there, talking and Iiere, another wagon driving up, and Pére 
happy with the stranger—making my boy mad ? Miron blocking the way, he doffed his hat, and 
with jealousy? You area good mother, indeed, } drove smartly down the lane. 

Madame Le Feri¢re,’’ and Monsieur Miron As for Mere Le Feriére, when the wagon was 
laughed hoarsely. quite out of sight, she left the bean-patch, with 

Now this was touching the Creole maternal ; an empty basket indeed, yet as a general departs 
heart in its tenderest point. from. field of victory. There was a curious cloud 

“Come,” said the poor woman, crushing back § resting on the low brow—a mixture of anger, | 
wrath, though she could not quite master the § amaze, determination—tempered by satisfaction 
tremor of her voice. ‘Come, this is all talk. { over the recent conquest, the whole surmounted 
Monsicur Randolph himself told us, yesterday, } by a sense of importance, and the happiness of 
that his artist-cousin, a Monsieur Lawrence, | secing, in prospective, the pretty little one, wife 
found in Berthe a picture. You know full well} to Paul Miron, richest parti among all the small] 
that she is the prettiest of my nestlings, and you } farmers in the parish. 
know that, all her life, she bas passed her leisure At breakfast, the children, save Berthe, won- 
by the river, so that we all at home say ‘Berthe's? dering, noted the unwonted silence of the 
river.’ Well, then, sitting there, this artist has { mother’s restless tongue; but she, “la jolie 
seen the little one—has talked with her. What petite,’ in whose future the mother saw glim- 
harm? She is but a child, and as white as a! merings of a brighter day for all, sat covertly 
lily-bud in her heart. Paul is jealous. And he } watching the sad father, her gentle heart aching 
was, moreover, too sudden with the child. If he’ with grief for the woe stamped on his care-worn 
had spoken to me, if he had come to me, and to} brow. And, when the poor meal was over, 
the futher, as you, Monsieur Miron, went to the; she tarried a moment, stood in the doorway 
parents of your wife, as my husband to my ! watching the stooping form, as it passed with 
parents, asking permission, Berthe would have } hopeless step down the shrubberied way, then 
been prepared, poor little one—Berthe would not { sighing, turned to her morning labors. 
have laughed.” Fifteen minutes later, Berthe glanced through 

««Say you so?” asked Pere Miron, in quieter ’ the vine-clad window. The chickens were cack- 
voice, gently striking a fly from one of the glossy } ling, the geese gabbling, the bees humming, the 
mules. flowers waving in the early breeze, and Banquo 

“T say it indeed,’’ answered Mere Le Feriére, ; chasing a yellow butterfly. Through all these 
secretly watching the softening face; ‘‘and not ; caine the dear father homeward: not as he had 
only that, I say more. Paul owes the amende gone, with hopeless lagging step, and bent shoul- 
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ders, and care-worn brow, but with head raised, 
with firm quick trend, with so glad a look in the 
worn face, that it seemed quite the brightness of 
the gay inorning. 

‘¢ Loulou,” he etied, entering through the sun- 
light, and the mother and all the children knew 
that he was happy, sing this, the name of 
youthful days. « Louloa,” and he tossed his old 
hat on the deal table, and laid his hand fondly 
on the good woman’s shoulder, “ neighbor Miron 
is, after all, a kindly man. See, then, he desires 
to share with me the contract for the tie-cutting 
in the cypress-swamp—at least,’’ and here the 
husband drew forth a penciled note, and, opening 
it, glanced through the contents, ‘at least, he 
desires to sce me the last of this week, and, if 
all goes well, of which he thinks there is little 
doubt, he gives me one hundred and fifty cash in 
advance, the remainder at the ending of the 
work. Chére Loulou, we may yet die under the 
old roof,’ and here, overcome with emotion, Pére 
Ye Feriére sank into a chair, and pressed his 
yellow liands over his gind eyes. 

Then the children came trooping in: Eugene, 
Saw in hand, from the wood-pile; Francois, trail- 
ing behind a portion of Torchette’s much-mended 
harness; Margot, laden with the meal-tray; even 
Banquo, seeming to understand that happiness 
had fallen on the little brown home, stood among 
them, uttering short joyful barks. 

‘‘ Betthe,”” whispered Mére Le Feriére, pinch- 
ing the girl’s pretty ear, as she leaned over her 
father’s shoulder, pressing kisses on the thin 
hands, “Berthe, this is all thy doing, little 
one.” 

‘‘Mine?” cried the daughter, lifting a bright 
face, and looking, with astonisliment depicted 
on every feature, into the mother’s black eyes, 
sparkling with good-humor and delight. 

“Thine. Thou mayest look innocent, my 
child—ah, but I know thee.” 

‘My mother, I do not comprehend.” 

Ah, thou dost not comprehend. What said 
Monsicur Randolph yesterday? Thou knowest, 
Berthe. That blush speaks a thousand words.” 

“Do not distress the child,’”’ said the father, 
who, in the midst of the hubbub, had heard all. 
“ Berthe is yet only my dear little girl,” and he 
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gtown silent, and even patted Banquo’s head in 
the excess of satisfaction. 

Then indeed the children gazed upon Berthe, 
and there were whisperings, and nudgings, and 
langhings. Only the father said, softly and 
gravely : 

‘‘ Little dauchter, is this true ?’’ 

‘©No, my father, no.” 

‘And I tell thee,” interrupted the mother, 
whose keen ears had detected both question and 
answer, “it is quite true. Little Berthe is our 
saviour. Listen.’’ 

And then, before them all, heedtess of the 


} daughter's distress, she related, with rare humor, 


the meeting twixt Monsieur Miron and herself, 
his anger, her amaze, Paul’s jealousy—nothing 
was omitted. 

‘And now he come$,”’ she concluded, with 
pathetic earnestness, ‘not to receive a langh 
from our little daughter, but to receive her hand. 
And she will give her hand, and she will hold 
the old roof over our heads, for what says the 
note? ‘If all goes well.’ And if Berthe send 
off the son, think, Le Feriére, will the father 
give assistance to the family of one who has 
scorned his child? And so, I say, Berthe is our 
saviour; Berthe will hold the old roof over the 
parents: and sec, there will come a gny Christ- 
mas time for us all, once more.”’ 

The young girl lifted her face from the dear 
father’s shoulder, no longer rosy, but white and 
pale. She gazed wistfully into his eyes, where 
lad crept, beside the glad hope, anxicty and 
doubt. Then she kissed him, and slowly and 
sadly passed through them all, out into the bright 
garden. 

The mother would have followed, but the father 
cried, hoarsely and sternly : 

“Let her alone. Leave her in peace.” 

And then Eugene went back to his wood, and 
Francois to his broken harness, and Margot to 
the hungry chickens, and even Banquo resumed 
his chase of the wild butterflies. As for the 
father, strangely enough, he wandered off down 
by the river, and seated himself on one of 
Berthe’s logs, among the acacia clumps. 

But the mother: ah, was ever mother prouder ? 
And how lovely Berthe would look in her bridal- 


{ drew her, all rosy red, on to his knee, and Juid § veil and wedding-blossoms. If Paul would wait 


her soft face on his shoulder. 

“Only thy. dear little girl,” repeated the 
mother, mockingly, and passing 4 finger over the 
daughter's flushed check. ‘Yet see, papa, thy 
dear little girl has become a great girl, with Paul 
Miron fot a lover," and, having spoken these 
‘words aloud, thé mother looked prondly around 
upon the assembled children, who had suddenly 


$9 


till March, the child might wear the real orange- 
buds, gathered from their own trees. And it 
would be a good time for the wedding. Berthe 
truly was young—not seventeen till the time of 
the orange-hloom—and strangely childish. 
Mitre Le Feriére, happy in her air-castles, was 
recalled by the clicking of the garden-gnte. Ah, 
heavens, there was Paul; but where, wlicre was 
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Berthe? Not very far away: only resting under } from the low seat, and, ucstling back amongst the 
the shade of the dead orange-tree, all hung with soft hanging blossoms, exclaimed : 

the vines, and tendrils, and blossoms of the ‘“©No, 1 will not kiss thee.”’ 

morning-glory. She had thrown her bonnet ‘‘Ah, Paul, she is a coy one,’ cried the mother, 
aside; she sat there, on the low bench, with her } wearing a smiling face, though secretly uneasy. 

hands clasped lousely, and ler eyes fixed on Paul, } ‘‘ It may be days before she will yield thee a kiss. 
as he came slowly up the garden-path. Only, thou shouldst have seen her piemiure this 

Truly, Paul was a handsome fellow, and good : s MORNING, hearing of thy father’s kindness.” 
and kind. How straight he stepped forth, decked } ,  ‘* My mother—ah, my mother,’’ moaned Berthe, 
In his holiday-suit, the big sombrero shading his ; in a sort of low wuil, secing the father’s misery, 
dusk face, the high riding-boots, with their red ; thus artfully flaunted before her sad eyes. 
tops, and the long buckskin gauntlets, and the; ‘She does not love me,’’ said Paul, hoargely. 
short riding-whip, all giving o sort of pictur-; ‘Truly, Monsieur Paul, thou art easily fright- 
esque grace to the fine figure. ened,’’ exclaimed the mother, provoked by the 

Berthe did not stir. She sat watching, as one} lover's bashful reserve, and alarmed by the 
in a dream; sat listening, as one powerless to ) daughter's evident aversion. ‘ But I will leave 
move; crushed—crushed in her misery. ; thee awhile. Perhaps—”’ 

“«Good-day, Paul,’ cried the mother, meeting ‘‘No, my mother, do not go, I pray thee,’’ 
her daughter's favored lover by the big vibur- {interrupted Berthe, hastily. ‘See, I cannot 
num bush. . marry Paul. It is not possible.” 

‘¢Good-day, madame,” said Paul, lifting his ‘¢ Sho—she loves the artist; I have seen it in 
great hat, and standing with the red glow on $ her fuce,’’ groamed Paul. ‘Aye, and yonder he 
his dark face. comes.”’ 

And then he was silent. Mere Le Feriére turned quickly. : 

“It has been long since wo have seen you, Aye, yonder, indeed, he came up the garden- 
Paul,” remarked the mother, taking matters quite path, glancing hither and thither, taking in,. 
into her own hands. “And thy father tells me brightly, all the tints of leaf and blossom, his 
that my pretty Berthe has caused thee pain. Ah, § eyes traveling in keen enjoyment towards the 
wicked one, didst thou not know? Eh, well, I} brown home nestling with vine-draped windows 
will not scold, for now thou art come to make the: among the figtrees, then back again to the sweet 
amende honorable—to ask of me my daughter— roses, from these to the Cherokee hedge and the 





is it not so?” cabo tree, draped with the living vine. And 
Alas! poor Paul. Only ao faintly-stammered {then he stood a moment, studying the pretty 
‘‘yes’’ dropped from his chained tongue. picture: the stout mother in. the blue volante, 


‘*Well, come then. We will find the little ‘the handsome Paul in his graceful riding-dreas 
one. She is sitting among the flowers yonder,’’ ; and big sombrero, further back Berthe—lovely 
and Mire Le Feriére, trailing her blue bouse, ‘ Berthe—leaning among the morning-glories, like 
heedless of the heavy dew, walked over the grass { one of the frail blossoms. Then he too tramped 


S 
‘ 


towards the morning-glory and the dead tree. ; over the dewy grass, lifted his straw hat, and 
There, indeed, sat the daughter: not as a. stood among them bareheaded. 

happy maiden awaiting a favored lover, but} ‘‘ Mademoiselle Berthe—” 

white—white like marble, and as still. ‘‘An’ wat you want wid Mademoiselle Berthe, 
‘““My daughter,” said the mother, “ Paul has } eh?" interrupted Mére Le Feriére, taking o step 

come to see thee. Look up, little one. Be not forward, and jndecd standing before Lawrence, 


afraid.” S with arms folded over the broad bosom, and 
Thus adjured, the child did indeed raise her { wrath in her comely face. 
sad eyes, disclosing the heart-pain beneath. , 4 Madame Le Feriére, I presume,’’ said Law- 


‘‘Berthe,” cried Paul, his kind nature touched { rence, bowing politely, yet scarce concealing 
hy the sadness of the gaze, ‘ Berthe, I am not ‘ surprise gt the hostile appearance of the good 
angry now. Thy laugh cut Meee but see, I gm dame, and quite overwhelmed by her avalanche 


here—1 am no longer angry.’ ) of broken English ‘7 was about to seek an 
‘‘I did not comprehend. 1 did not intend to introduction from your daughter.”’ 
wound thee, Paul,"’ suid the girl, quietly. ‘An’ ees dat all wat you want wid Mademoi- 


Then heal the wound, as we heal the hurts of } selle Berthe 9” pursued tha mother. 
the little Henri,’ cried the impatient mother. “All? No,’’ cried Lawrence, glancing with an 
‘Give him a kiss, or do thou take one, Paul.” § access of surprise towards the young girl, who 
But Berthe, with a frightened glance, sprang { yet leaned among the bloasams, changing color 
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with almost frightful rapidity. ‘‘ My cousin, 3 cried Berthe, lifting sparkliug eyes, and speak- 


Mr. Randolph, spoke of a crucifix—” ing with the energy of despair. ‘ Paul, I do not 
“Ah, oui, an’ you mak dat de apologie, an’ love thee—I may not murry thee.’’ 

mak a visite to my dottaire. Bon!” ‘‘ Silence!’ cried the irate mother. 
‘¢Monsicur Lawrence,” said Berthe, ‘‘1 weel But Berthe did not heed. 

show to you my—” ‘Paul, if 1 marry thee, I will become only 


‘ «T forebeed,” cried the mother, quite ablaze } thees dead tree,’”’ and here she laid ber hand on 

with anger, and placing herself before her child. } the gnarled trunk, ‘and thy love weel hang, like 

““T forebeed, Monsicur Lawraince, dat you mak 3 thees vine, all about me; but eet weel not evaire 

one step to my ’ouse, an’ I forebeed, too, dat you give to me life. Paul, I] am triste for thee.” 

tulk wid my dottaire.” “Tt is all your fault,” cried poor Paul, looking 
“‘ But—but, what is the matter?’ cried Law-} furiously at Lawrence. 

rence, only restrained from laughing by the sight; = « What is all this?’ asked Pere Le Feriére, 


of Berthe's face, all flushed and drooping. - who had stalked quictly among them. 

“Wat ees de niattnire? Aska Paul Miron, “Ah, mon pire, mon pére,’’ cricd Berthe, 
Monsicur Lawraince. But attendez: ’Ow oftaine > breaking from the mother’s tight grasp, and 
"ave you see Berthe ?” clinging to the father’s arm, where she rested, 

“I do not know,’’ said Lawrence, quite lost in} pressed against his Joving heart. 
ainaze. And then the mother spoke, and Paul spoke, 


‘Oh, ma mere, ma mére,’”? moaned the young 
girl, imploringly. 
‘ And then, somehow, in a flash, Lawrence 
understood, and a color, almost a blush, spread 
over the chiseled face. 
- “Bon! You ‘ave see Berthep’ow oftaine you 
do not know. You come now to’er’ome. Ees 
eet dat you ’ave de intent to marrie my dottaire? 
Spick plen. Non, thou shalt not go,’’ for Berthe 
made movement as if to flee, and the inother 
caught the little cold hand, holding it in her hard 


palm . | 


nnd, in the midst of the uproar, Lawrence 
wished them all a good-morning, and walked 
away: not seeing now the flowers, nor the leaves, 
except, perhaps, the fair morning-glories framing 
Berthe’s expressive face. 

Presently, Paul too tramped hastily down the 
garden-way, mounted his horse, and rode off like 
awild Indian, 

Then Mere Le Feriére walked sadly and 
angrily towards the little brown house, over the 
ruins of the great air-castle through whose lofty 
hall she had walked to meet Paul Miron. 
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Lawrence looked at the young girl. A-vine-{) Only Pere Le Feriére remained under the 
trail, all hung with the pink and lilac glories, draped tree, with Berthe sobbing on his bosom. 
rested just over the lovely head, bent like o The humming-birds and the butterflies fluttered 
broken flower; the eyes were hidden under the; around, and the vine, hung with its delicate 
soft lids, and the lashes rested like fringe on the ; blossoms, tossed gracefully about. And beneath 
burning cheeks; the rosy mouth guivered with ; ; and among these soft faces, the father, hiding his 
repressed pain, and the bosom heaved under | misery, was very gentle to the little daughter, 
the little gay kerchief in quick breathings. An? even plucking a picce of the trailing glory, and 
intense yearning entered his heart—a pity for; winding it on the pretty head. 
the little one, whose loveliness had whiled some And these blossoms, dropped on the child’s 
weary hours there by the river, whose influence, § head, became to Berthe the soft flowers of | 
following him into the quiet of the studio, had} mercy. | 
given to his works & new grace. Would not life 





with her be a Paradise on earth? And then he V. 

remembered: a cold smile stole over his face: SACRIFICE. 

the smile which the world knew, which Berthe Ir was the month of September. The fig-trees 
had never seen. ' '  $ were fresh in their second crop of young leaves, 


‘Really, Madame Je Feriére does me too} the oranges hung in great clusters, showing faint 
much honor,” and he bowed low: "I had not the? blots of gold on the green rind, elder-blossoms 
intention to address her daughter. Mademoiselle had changed into sparkling berries, and the great 
Berthe is to me a very beautiful picture, and I to} white taper buds of the magnolias had burned 
her, but—’’ themselves into crimson cones. Here and there, a 

“C’est assez,” cried the mother, interrupting } late oleander glowed mid the dark foliage, but the 
him, with a sort of dogged determination. } crépe myrtle still waved in soft Hower-clusters, 
* Bertho ’as ’eard. Paul ’as 'eard.” - while the locust spun away the long sultry hours 

“Mais, Paul has not heard my response,”’; with drowsy whirr. Rank and tall, the green 
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cane rustled in wide-spreading fields, beneath the { Le Feriére, gaunt and wan, sitting by the open 
breath of the river-breezes. All the earth was ; door, propped up with pillows in the great tall- 
soaked and sodden, for the season had been rainy, ; backed arm-chair, received it on the threshold of 
and, far and near, miasma rose from the deep } his home. 
swamps, and spread over the fair Jand. Malaria, And, as he sat, the paper fluttering in his lean 
creeping up to the hearthstone, laid her sick { hands, striving through dimmed eyes to learn 
feverish hand on young and old. Many faded j all the cruel meaning of the law's command, 
away beneath the touch; others, their strong; Berthe, feeling strangely guilty, slipped out into 
bodies wrung to the very centre of life, tossed on { the quiet garden. 
sick beds; and, among these, Ptre Le Feriére. And then the wife came, and the husband, 
Somehow, a blight, a mildew, had fallen from } folding the paper, said gently: 
the raindrops on to the brown home. Moiline had} - «The time has come, Loulou. We must seek & 
gone dry, Torchette was lume, the young chickens ? new home.” 
had perished—drowned in pools, or miserably? Silence fulling between them, hand siisea in 
shivering in damp sickness—the figs had soured, } hand, the two looked forth, and memory talked 
moths had crept into the clean beehives, and the} in phantom words. 
crops of the thrifty acre rotted away. Two of; There, through that garden-gate, more than 
the boys tossed in the loft above, fever-stricken. } twenty years since, she had passed, a blooming 
And all this had fallen from the clouds. bride, and he, young then, and handsome, and 
Mére Le Feriére crossed herself, and gave} glowing with hope, and bright with love, had 
thanks to the dear Virgin that the meal-barrel } walked beside her, among the roses, to the thres- 
was yet quite full. hold of the new home. Those orange-trees, those 
As for Berthe—lovely ieskcoved Berthe—she dusk fig-trees, that vine yonder, the tall pecan, the 
stood by the dear father’s couch, and the poor} broad banana-leaves, Haunting in tropical luxu- 
atricken man drauk soothing sleep from the little } riance against the hhouse-wall, why, were they not 
cool hand, pussed geutly over the burning all—all—ehildren of their labor and their love 2 
temples, and waking, leaned his weakness on; Had not the young wife and the young hushand 
the patient presence of the child-angel. together laid the seedlings and the cuttings 
_ Ever since that late August morning, two} within the bosom of the dusk earth, watching the 
weeks befure, when the father, rising in bis } summer suns and the winter rains nurse all te 
power as lord of the little home, had calmed ) maturity? And now to leave them! 
the waves of anger beating about the little Up that garden-walk, bad not all the ten 
daughter, and hushed them into peace, life had children toddled backward and forward, till 
been set with hidden thorns. The mother looked } years gave strength to the baby-feet? And now, 
upon the little one almost in sullen silence, the} those who had once been babies walked in the 
sisters, Pauline and Margot, often fixed upon her} strength of young womanhood, and even the 








their great black eyes, filled with angry reproach, } tiniest of them all, little Henri, crowned with 
the brothers, by many a hidden taunt, wounded } the suns of three summers, sturdily strode along 
tae tender heart, even little Henri was not quite } under the tall rose-trees. . 
the little Henri of the pnst 7 By that faint twilight, in those gloomy shadows, 
Among them all, Berthe moved as one touched } these two could see all the length of the long 
with the plague-spot, and her great eyes grew { years pictured. Scenes forgotten came again, 
larger, her soft cheek paler, till the beautiful } colored and bright. Under the big ouk yonder 
spirit within glowed through the etherealized { had been held a merry féte once, when Pauline, 
face, giving a deeper and a rarer grace—a grace } eldest-born, decked in white, was brought home 
which was not of earth. . from the village church, with the mark of God’s 
The anticipated note from Ptre Miron, stating } cross fresh on the buby-forehead. Every foot of 
that the services of Mousieur Le Feri¢re and sons § the soil, every rose-bush, every garden-path, the 
would not be needed in the cypress-swamp, had } very deeps of the old hedge, the shadow of the 
been received. great oak—all—all was hallowed ground: hal- 
And now sickness, want, debt, hung their lowed by the memories of twenty years, hallowed 
blackness over the brown bome, and out of the} by the sufferings and the slender joys of poverty. 
shadow anxious eyes looked forth, watching for Alas! and could they leave them now—now, 
the messenger whose command would send them } when the autumn of life had come, and the dead 
adrift upon the wide world. leaves of dead hopes and dead Taek rustled under 
It came one evening: only a long white folded their feet ? 
paper, armed with the weapons of the law. Pére; Mere. Le Feriére’s heart, hardened by the 
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wounds of poverty and the rasp of care, softened 
and melted. She laid her head upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder, and wept bitterly. 

Berthe, hidden beneath the low branches of a 
thick viburnum, peeping between the leaves, 
watched the sad father and the weeping mother 
with wide-open eyes, all dry with the fever-fires 
of grief. After awhile, when they had gone 
within, she stole through the doorway. Her face 
was very pale. She did not raise her eyes to the 
dear Christ. The flower she had brought for the 
Right-offering fell from her cold hand unheeded, 
and, without prayer, she passed shuddering, yet 
with bowed head, beneath the pierced feet, passed 
to the cot by the vine-draped window, and stood 
there, looking up into the evening sky. 

Presently a great calm fell upon the child. 
She turned, and, bending low, raised the Hid of 
her wooden clothes-chest. Only two dresses lay 
folded within: a white communion-robe, beside it 
Berthe’s sole holiday-suit. With deft fingers, 
yet as one dreaming, the blue homespun bodice 
was unclasped, and fell from the soft shoulders, 
the dark-red cotton garb and the lace-bordered 
kerchief quickly donned, and then Berthe turned 
again, and again looked forth upon the evening 
sky, ns reading there her lesson. 

Five minutes later, she was hastening through 
the flower-set garden and out into the quiet lane. 
Wer dark eyes glowed. and looked straight for- 
ward, Within her arms rested the dear Christ. 

There was a breath of early fall in the wind. 
It moaned, wandering hither and thither in fitful 
sighs. The smooth leaves of the magnolia 
clashed like tiny cymbals, and from the old 
hedge rose the evening song of the myriad katy- 
dids and the little wild creatures living within. 
Without, beside the broad road, an old negress, 
toiling slowly along the levee above, crooned, 
with broken voice, a weird melody. The high 
gates of the plantation were closed. Berthe 
opened softly a side postern, and slipped within. 
Before her, gloomy and far, stretched the broad 
avenue, lincd with huge onks. The wind swept 
through their gnarled branches, and waved long 
trails of gray moss. Far off, lights were shining 
in the great house. Now and then, a soft strain 
of music floated down among the moss-trails. 
It was a way of sighs, all hung with banners of 
woe. - 

Somehow, little Berthe thought not of herself. 
She was thinking of that way, trodden centuries 
ago-—trodden to Calvary, hy the dear Saviour ; 
she was thinking of the olive-trees in the Holy 
Land, and the restless niglit-wind became the 
moans and the sighs of the world, sweeping about 
her burdened arms. After awhile a dog barked, 


and then Berthe was recalled, and the Via 
Dolorosa became again the Dreux avenue, all set 
with miossed onks, and the pilgrim was only a 
poor girl, whose feet, pressing the soft clovered 
bosom of Louisiana, were seeking relief for 
aching hearts, whose arms were filled with the 
weight of sacrifice. 

Presently, a light laugh came tinkling down 
among the leaf-murmurs, then notes of musie 
dropped clearly and sweetly over the smooth 
lawn, and then Berthe found herself gazing up 
on Chateau Dreux: the portico, the great white 
pillars, ond the long raised windows disclosing 
vast lighted rooms within. The big entrance- 
doors stood wide open, and the hall, ablaze in 
splendor of mirrors and wax candles, extended 
beyond. Berthe did not hesitate. She mounted 
the broad low steps. The company had gathered 
Within about the musician, and on the portico 
there was only 2 gentleman seated alone, by the 
first pillar, smoking. 

‘‘May I sce Monsicur Randolph ?”’ asked the 
young girl, in her soft voice. 

“Mr. Randolph? Heis in the library. Shall 
I show the way?’ rising, and looking with 
unfeigned surprise at Berthe and her strange 
burden. 

‘¢Merci, non, monsicur; I do know cet well.” 

And then Berthe realized only a blaze of light, 
and & ringing in her ears, and a strange beating 
of the heart, and the cold voice cutting through 
the air in the old room, where she had sometimes 
talked with Monsicur Dreux. 

‘<So you have brought it to me, after all?’ 

‘¢ Mais oui, monsieur.” 

“And I offered you how much?” 

‘Two hundred dollaire, monsieur.” 

“And if I give this two hundred dollars, you 
will stay in the old home, I suppose ?”’ 

‘¢ Mais oui, monsieur.”” 

‘‘And what then is to hecome of my improve- 
ments—my park and my roads—eh ?”’ 

‘‘Y do not know, monsieur,” answered the 
poor girl, faintly, a sudden terror entering her 
heart. 

Needless terror. Anyone experienced in the 
mental peculiarities of a collector would Inve 
known that greater matters than parks or ronds 
fall sacrificed to the voracity of their disense. 

‘‘Umph, I suppose—”’ and here Mr. Randolph 
hesitated, and then stretched forth bis hands, and 
took the beautiful crucifix, and looked longingly 
upon the exquisite tinting, the symmetrical 
carving. 

Berthe cast down her eyes, and stood as one 
awaiting doom. 

‘« Beautiful—truly marvelous,” at last said 
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Mr. Randolph, looking up from the wendrous Saviour ees cen heavaine. Mais,’’ and here the 
art-work. ‘*‘Come with me.’’ : sweet voice trembled, ‘ect ees hard to geeve my 
The girl followed. Yes, she knew. There, in ‘ altaire, where I have kneeled toujours—toujours. 
the cirele-room, the chapel of the good old man} Ah, mademoiselle, sometime — sometime,” and 
who had passed away, her Christ would rest. here the little bands were clasped entreatingly, 
But, on the threshold of that room, Berthe > ‘‘weel you not lay one flowaire at the feet, and 
paused. Ah, it was dream-land. Art and gold } say: ‘‘rhees ces for Berthe’?’’ 
had worked with cunning hands. Incense burn- ‘Victor has charge of the chapel, and [ daresay 
itig, soft light streaming from pale lamps, rich } my father will order flowers to be placed where 
pictures glowing on frescoed walls, statues pure ; they are needed,’’ answered Miss Randolph. 
as purity: the girl’s eyes wandered from treasure { ‘‘ For myself,” and here the heiress curled her 
to treasure in glad ecstasy. red lip, ‘I do not approve of such mummeries.’’ 
“Really, just what I wanted—couldn’t — ‘* Helen, have you seen Lawrence?” cried Mr. 
suited better.” Randolph, entering with his guests. ‘I cannot 
Suited better? Ah, no. What could be lovelier } find him.”’ 
than the cross and its marbled mystery, resting} ‘‘No, papa. He has been star-gazing under 
@gninst that rich panel of dusky gold? He was) the trees, since sundown. 1 believe my cousin, 
gone—he had bidden her wait his return, andj Mr. Lawrence, has met you,” continued Miss 
she was alone—alone with her sorrow—aelone, } Randolph, turning from her father, and, whrile 
once more, with her beautiful Christ; and then, ; clasping a loosened bracelet, again fixing her cold yy 
a6 a vision of the bare brown wall at home came } gaze on Berthe. 
before Berthe’s eyes, in an agony of sorrow she ‘« Mais oui.. I do know Monsieur Lawrence,” 
knelt, and with clasped hands prayed her fare- } answered the young girl, a fleeting blush passing 
well prayer before the home-altar, whose beauty ; over the pale faco. ‘* Mademoiselle, eet begeens 
had thrown a tender grace over the pereny and } to become late, and eef— 
toil of her hard life. ‘You want your money, eh?’’ enlled the 
How long Berthe knelt, she did not know. ; father, from his group of friends. “ Well, well 
She did not see that a group, summoned by Mr. ! —come to the librury. You shall have it. And 
Randolph, were gnzing through the doorway: ; tell your father I wouldn't have given him the 
she did not know that the smoker, » great art-{ continuation of that lease for any offer he could 
Connoisseur, coming «urst, had signed them all to; have made—nothing short of the crucifix would 
silence, whispering softly: have settled the matter. As it is, I shall havea 
“Which is the fairer rik ceaichinal or ’ grove of trees planted—surround you with leaves 
wotshiper ?’’ —try to make your bird’s-nest really a bird’s-nest 
She was far beyond mortal words and mortal } —eh, Mademoiselle Berthe?”’ and Mr. Randolph 
eyes, this little devotee—wafted by sorrow and taughed, as he rustled his hank-notes, and connted 
prayer beyond the skies—fnirest among all the > them forth before Berthe’s eager eyes. 
works which Italy, Greece, Spain, Franed, and At last—at Inst—she was frce—the roll of 
even dead Egypt, had laid here as offerings— > money stuffed within her bosom—her light feet 
truly a breathing picture, her loveliness all tinted ’ speeding down the long way, the trees all weirdly 
by the mellowed light, and all hallowed by the | waving ground their trappings of woe. The 
rapture of devotion. moon had risen. Faint rays of light were break- 
The tap which, falling on Berthe’s shoulder, § ing through the dancing shadows. How fair the 
at last aroused the child, was very light, but ’ river must look to-night. It was not yet very late. 
very firm. She looked around startled, her | Days and days had passed since she had listened . 
hands yet clasped, heaven's spirit yet resting on ; ‘ to the night-song of the waters. Only a moment 
the kneeling form. Tall golden-haired Helen {—only one moment on the old log. She had 
Randolph was standing over her, gazing into the ; mounted the levee. There indecd lay the great 
upturned face with cold hlne eyes. The young Mississippi, wind-tossed and moonlit—all foam, 
gil arose with quiet dignity. © =~ and shadow, and light, and sweet with the rhythm 
‘Why do yon pruy after that fashion ?”’ of the moving waves. A moment Inter, and 
The voice was the echo of the father's tones. Bertho was hastening over the broad batture. 
“But I do not understand,’’ said Berthe, Was she drenming? Weeks before, had not 
retutning the hard gaze with calm surprise. that same figure risen from the gray throne? 
‘You pray as if worshiping an ato That ; Weeks before, had she not paused amazed, just ag 
marble yonder is not Christ.’’ she was pausing now ? 
“I know—cet ees but a typé tq remind. My; ‘Do not be frightened, Berthe: it is only I,” 
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said Lawrenee. ‘‘I was waiting for you. Iknew; Lawrence was silent a moment. He was strug 
that you would come.”’ gling with emotion—aet last he spoke with forced 
‘‘ Mais, Monsieur Lawrence,” responded the ; calmness. 
young girl, pressing her hand over her wildly-{ ‘When I returned from my studio in Italy, 
beating heart, ‘‘eet ees not possible. I had not : heart, soul, and body were given to art. But I 
the intent to come here to-night.” ‘ was &@ penniless artist, and penniless artists 
‘ Nevertheless, I knew that yoa were coming,” / starve. For the sake of my art—God forgive 
said Lawrence, quietly. ‘‘ My good angel brought ; me—for the sake of her gold, for the suke of the 





you.”’ ‘ silken life which this gold would lay around me, 
“And I—I may not stay. Mon ‘Pere, mon {I asked my cousin Helen to marry me. There 
pauvre pcre, he ees eel.” Was no question of love. Helen was proud of 
‘He cannot want you as I want you, Berthe, ‘my talents. The father was satisfied. It was 
I too have been ill.” a business affair. Then, carissima—carissima, 


She looked up with gentle pitying eyes, fore you came into my life. At first—listen, Berthe, 
ing the features, which, indeed, were sadly wan} do not draw away your hands: I am only a 


and worn. : sinner confessing—at first, 1 bent over you, 
‘‘ Berthe, I go away to-morrow. I have come } admiring, drinking in the beauty of your eyes, 
to say furewell—farewell forever.” that 1 might steal their loveliness and lay them 


She did not answer. A cold sick feeling crept {on my canvas, an offering to my mistress art— 
over her heart, and the river seemed inoaning ; 1 the master, you the slave. Great heaven! the 
“Forever! Forever!’ and all the misery within ; punishment is heavy. With your sweet voice, 
seemed creeping, creeping, writing itself on her; and your warm nature, and your impassioned 
pale cheeks and drooping eyes. jeoul you crept through the seltish crust, found 

“You will not leave me till I say farewell? ; my heart, taught me to love, taught me the 
Berthe—little one—you must listen—you shall ; greatest happiness and the greatest surrow of life. 
listen.”’ , Berthe, do you listen well?’’ 

His face was white and set. He had caught; She did not speak, but, for a moment, turned 
her two cold hands, and had gently forced her towards him ber face, and litted her mournful 
down on the old log, seating himself close beside ; eyes. Lawrence continued : 
her, not relinquishing his clasp, looking upon the ‘‘This morning, I asked my proud cousin te 
pretty bent head, and the wind-tossed locks, and { release me. I told her of my love—told her of 
the white face, as we look on the beloved who ; you. She refused—rather she laughed,” here 
are leaving us. , Lawrence paused a moment, breathing bard, 

‘¢ Little one,’’ soft the accents fell, ‘‘I love you, “said I was bewitched by a pair of black eyes 
and yet I must leave you. Without one word of ; in an ignorant head—said—but it is no matter, 
this, I might have said farewell—only that morn- { Berthe: only, my love, my love, honor is bitter 
ing, when you stood—do you remember, Berthe?— ; to me this night. On Christmas Day, honor will 
with the tender beauty of the morning-glorics all } make me swear a lie. Dv not tremble so, dear 
about your sweet face, I read there—" and then; child: you are cold. Berthe, when we are 
Lawrence broke off suddenly, and cried, in @ voice ; married, I shall live in Italy: I shall live far 
of infinite tenderness: ‘‘Ah, Berthe, carissima, { away—the great ocean will roll between us, love, 
have I broken your heart? Say, if I had not ‘and I shall try to forget you; and, if tender 
come into your life, would you have married Paul? { dark eyes grow under my hand, and look at me 





Speak—lift up your fuce, and answer, love.”’ ‘from the canvas, with memories of you, Berthe, 
‘6T would not evaire have married Paul.”’ ¢ they shall be wiped out, and blue eyes shall 
The words came low and trembling. replace them.”’ 

“And you would have married me?” + She was trembling visibly now, quite as if the 


He kad bent eagerly forward, his hungry eyes ’ waves of that great ocean were chilling her warm 
were grecdily watching the delicate drooping ; heart, and Lawrence spoke on: 
face, his hungry ears greedily listening to the; ‘Honor will teach her hard lesson—only, 
quickened breathing. to-night, dear heart, to-night, let us try to forget: 

‘You do not answer—you are silent. Qh, ; let us act a sweet play, just for a little while, 
darling! as I looked upon you to-night, kneeling here under the moonlight, with the night-wind 
like the spirit of love, and that woman of ice ‘ tossing the river into love-songs. See, I am free, 
bending over you—God forgive me! I speak of : and you are my plighted wife, Berthe,” he bent 
my affianced wife. Berthe, three years I have more eagerly forward, trying to gaze into the 
been pledged to Helen Randolph.” ; downcast face, ‘and the long years stretch hefere 
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us to heaven, and all the way is lit with the / ingin the darkness to the bedside of the sick man, 
brightness of our love, and we gather blossoms ! her liquid French’ stealing into his ears like the 
‘as we walk, and, if tears fall, they shine with ' dropping of soft waters, ‘my father, give me 
the colors of «the rainbow, and we are happy—so ; thy hand. Thou mayest rest in peace. See, I 
-happy—can you see it, love?—that earth seems { have sold my crucifix, and I lay in thy dear hand 
Paradise. And so I wrap you in my arms, dar- § more than enough to save our home. My father, 
ling, I draw you to my heart—’’ it was but a sign. Christ is there,’’ and Berthe 
But Berthe, finding her hands released, had guzed through the open window to the moonlit 
-darted from the outstretched arms, and now stood, ;. heavens beyond. 
erect and lovely, in her calm dignity. On the floor, in the little chamber where the 
‘‘And ees thees your honaire, Monsieur Law- ? detr Christ had rested against the brown wall, 
rence ?’’ she cried, in sad broken voice. “And all trodden and erushed, lay the forgotten night- 
can you say thees to me, when the pure sky ees ; offering. 
above? I deed sell, thees night, my altaire; and And this blossom, which had fallen from Berthe’s 
now my altaire ees there,’’ and she pointed up- pane, became the crushed blvom of sacrifice. 
ward, gazing with sorrowful eyes upon Lawrence, 











‘<and before that altaire I cannot take thees break- VI. 

ing of your word, even for thees night—even for tf REPENTANCE. 

one moment of our life. See, I love you.”’ Day dawned. 7 
She laid her hand on her heart, paused a Sorrow and joy sat hand in hand beside the 

moment, then continued : | hearthstone of the brown home. Almost it 


‘Yes, you are more than all een my henrt ‘ seemed that death had entered, robbing the circle 
beside. The sky, the earth, the rivaire—they | ‘ of a loved one. 
have talked to me toujours, have been beautiful The children, awe-stricken and silent, cast shy 
for me toujours; but now, now, Lawrence, the > glances upon Berthe’s gad face, then raised their 
flowaires, the stars, the waves—yes, they talk eyes, shuddering, to the bare wall above the low 
encore, but eet ees of you. All around they , mantel. Alas, all their lives, from this spot, the 
whispaire soft. They must whiapaire no more— ; beautiful Christ had talked to them of patient 
nevaire. Only that morning—the morning that ‘ suffering; and now—He was gone. Berthe had 
Paul came—I deed know my love, seence a gret ) said: ‘Children, Christ is in the sky. What we 
pain for Paul deed ache in my bosom. But— ’ have lost was but a picture.” And then they had 
you go to Eetalie.”’ gone, the two youngest of them all, secking, with 

Lawrence moved uneasily, and sighed. their keen strong eyes, to pierce the blue vault, 

‘As for me, I stay here, een the little home. ; and, not finding what they sought, had come back 
I weel geeve happeeness to the father; and when ; wecping: so that Mére Le Feriére had drawn 
you look upon my altaire—so far, so gret—cet { them softly to her bosom, tears streaming down 
ees ovaire your home also—you weel say: ‘Berthe } her own cheeks: and Pauline, hastening into the 
ees happy. pone lays there, ench day, one! garden, had stood sobbing among the chickens; 
prayer for me.’ And now eet must be that I; and Margot, seeking Molline, had cried heartily, 
leave you, and I go alone. Adieu, cher Law- : ; wiping her wet cheeks with wisps of hay. 
rence.’ Berthe, only, did not shed one tear. 

She had stretched forth her two hands. Law-{ After awhile, when the sun had scattered the 
rence, rising, clazped them. damp mists of early day, the father, leaning on 

‘‘Berthe,’’ he whispered, “say that you for-; the little daughter’s shoulder, walked slowly 
give me. I have entered your bright life; I {down the garden-way. Very quictly, and even 


have—"' cheerfully, she talked to the dear invalid, point- 


‘¢ Forgeeve?’’ interrupted the young girl, with / ‘ing to the pale-yellow leaves of the china-trees, 
tears in the sweet voice. ‘ TORRONE There ees > and the rich slips of golden-rod; smiling faintly 
naught that I may forgeeve.”’ as he laid his hand in blessing on her head. 

As she stood there in the moonlight, the great, And so the day wore on—the long dreary cay: 
sorrow of his logs arose before the man. Grief ; The round of labor was finished. evening had 
overpowered all else. He suddenly drew Berthe | come, the sun was sinking westward, and Berthe’s 
to hia heart, kissed her gently and reverently, : busy hands were idle at last. 
and then released her, turning away as we turn She was very weary. Pauline and Margot, in 
from the coffined form of the dear one who leaves the midst of their tears and their work, hnd teased 
us forever. oe with ceaseless questioning ahout the chapel, 

‘‘My father,” whispered the daughter, creep- + and the guests, and the great house. This was 
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their gossip-time. They would talk again now. When she looked again, that same guest of 
And so, craving solitude, the poor girl crept down § wind, perhaps, had blown Helen Randolph's 
the lane, and crouched by the hedge under the riding-skirt flaunting against the wheels of the 
lig maguolia, and sat there listening to the wind. ; barouche, and now, wound mid the yolling spokes, 

A strange pain was tugging at ber heartstrings. the heavy folds were dragging the slender rider 
She was forlorn and lonely. Now and then, a: to a frightful death. 
dead maguolia-cone, rattling through the branohes, ‘ Jt was a scene of terror. 
tumbled to the ground below. Now and then,a; The horses were mad. 
wagon, returning wearily from the great city,{ Yet for one moment—one second, perbaps— 
rolled slowly slong. Presently, Berthe heard, far ; Satan held over Berthe's eyes the lovely pictume 
off, the noise of lighter wheels, the tramp of ewift | which Lawrence bud painted with tender words, 
horses, and the sound of many voices. A large‘ by the moanlit river. Free—and life befane 
merry company was passing down Dreux avenue. } them— . : 

‘She is there,’ thought the poor girl, ‘cold What? Was she s murderess? ‘He who 
Helen Randolph. She has taken my Christ, and } committeth murder in his heart—’ 
she has taken my love, and she does not care for Sick with horror, strong with shame, brave 
either: they are naught to her stony heart. And } with repentance, Berthe sprang from her hiding, 
she ig rich, and she lias so much—ah, so much, } rushed towards the frantic borses, threw herself 
and J—ah, I have so little.’ twixt wheels and rider, wrenched away the cloth, 

And then, restless in her sufferings and dis-} already torn, with her strong young arms, and 
content, the child stood up, and walked back and {then Berthe knew nothing more. 
forth, with disardered uneven steps, sometimes Nothing more, till the sun had set, and the 
pausing to listen, as the sounds of the cavalcade } night had passed, and another day had dawned, 
drew nearer, the poor tender human heart all; and another day was waning, auother sun 
wrung with bitterness and pain. setting. 

Presently, she stood quite still, and peered When she opened her eyes, they were all 
round the corner of the old hedge. She was all $ grouped around the white cot, and the wind was 
hidden by a great oleander, but, twixt the leaves, $ beating the leaves softly about the vine-draped 
her gaze could reach far down the broad roadway. window, and lo, against the brown wall, the dear 
Yes, she was there, the girl of gold, proud and } Christ, with the all-red glory of the setting sun 
straight and fair, guiding the mettled steed, | on the bowed head. 
lunghing and bending gracefully towards the { Pointing to this, Berthe smiled, and so she left 
great open barouche, filled with happy people. { them. * 

There were other riders and other vehicles, but Pere Le Feriére bent, heart-broken, over his 
Berthe had eyes only for the proud girl who had | beautiful darling. 

bought her altar and her lover, who was riding Clad in the white communion-robes of her 
now quite as if all the world. conquered, crouched ! child-like faith, she rested before heaven, clasp- 
beneath the tread of her charger. Then a strong ing against her cold bosom white roses of repent- 
gust of wind clashed the branches of the mag-{ ance. But only God knew of the spirit-beauty 
nolia, sent a shower of cones rattling over | nestling beneath the pale bloom—to mortals, 
Berthe’s head, and swept the long lithe stems { these roses were but white blossoms, held in the 
of the olcander befure Berthe’s eyes. hands of the dead Berthe. 
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PAPE 
BY MRS. PIDSLEY. 
Wr. have drifted apart from cach othor, And the futnre, so hopefully dreamt of, 
IT cannot tell wherefore or how; To mie has grown jovleest and dim; 
But the kind words, so lovingly spoken, For iny life—oh! it can be but gludless 
Give place to a cold greeting now; Uncared for, forgotten by him. 

And the meetings, so eagerly longrd for, We have drifted apart from each other, 
The clusp of the hand whep we met, — I would that we never had mot: 

Are but things of the past—an Mlusion For, whilst I would fain not remember, 


‘We each do our best to forget. I cannot, I cannot forget. 


JACK IN SEARCH OF JILL. 





BY JULIA SCOTT. 





| a : oe 
“TIr’s no use, my dear fellow; I can’t do fe: 
Jeave me to my fate.” | 
“Oh, pshaw! don't be perverse, Jack. Come 
in and meet my friends.” 


“wear It at the seaside, when it is probably the 


The speakers were on the piazza of Congress ; 


Hall, Cape May. The season was nearly over, 
and dancors were at & premium: hence the: 
younger one’s importunity. 


( 


yrs 


only one she owns: 
The next morning, as soon as the flags were 


‘run up, he was on the beach, with an idle curi- 


osity to see who would venture into the chilly 
water. 

“By Jove! that’s a magnificent figure,” he 
exclaimed, after a score or two of very fat and 
very thin bathers, in dripping flannels, had gone 


“Another time, Fred, my boy; but not to- } toward the dressing-rooms. 


night.” 


« Where?’ quericd Fred Graham. “They all 


Fred Graham, however, made one more effort. } look like witches, ] think.’’ 


Miss Winter is in there. She is the rage, 


; 
; 


‘‘Behind Miss Kilgore. That Hebe in white 


you know—Judge Moneypenny’s niece and pros- } and blue.” 


pective heiress, and connected with some of the 
best families in Philadelphia.” 

“Ts she?’ said Captain Jack Heath, indiffer- 
ently. ‘Hope she'll enjoy her connections. 
Sorry I’m not in a mood to offer incense at her 
shrine.” 

‘There! she has heard you,” 
Graham. 
window.” 

“Well, that’s lucky,’ said the other, coolly ; 
“for now I am excommunicate from your circle 
—a veritable pariah. She'll never speak to me, 
lucky dog that I aim.” 

Now, Captain Jack was supposed to be in 
search of a wife. He said he was, at any rate; 
and, being rich and good-looking, he had had 
many opportunities offered to him to choose. 
But as yet he was ‘“heart-whole.”’ 

“If ever I find my wife, it will not be in a 
ball-room,” he added, aloud. ‘She must have 
heart and brains. I’m sick of these overdressed 
girlz, who are fawning or pert, according to the 
game they're after.” 

He rose and strolled down to the beach, as he 
finished this tirade, and it was quite late when 
he returned. 

He was hurrying up the stairs, to avoid the 
promenaders, when a laugh silver-sweet, and as 
gay a3 a child’s, made him pause and look back. 
‘‘T should like Mrs. Heath to laugh like that,’’ 
he thought. 


‘“‘T saw her move away from the 


exclaimed Fred 


ae. 


‘ 


fellow, this is rather slow. 


Oh, that’s Miss Winter, the lady you refused 
to meet. She does look stunning, dun’t she? I 
wish I could introduce you,’ with pardonable 
malice; ‘but of course I can’t, owing to her 
having heard you last night. But come, old 
What are you gving 
to do this afternoon ?”’ 

‘Take the truin to Philadelphia. I’m off for 
the mountains—somewhere in the Alleghenies, 
I fancy.” 

“To hunt the ideal Mrs. Heath ?” 

‘Not primarily. But who knows? She’s 
more likely to be there than in a ball-room.”’ 

“You would never inarry a mountaineer?’ 

‘Why not? Lord Fairfax once lived his life 
out amid the mountains of Virginia. Why should 
not one find a princess in the mountains ?”’ 





Il. 

‘Yes, it is quite possible that the future Mrs, 
Heath may be here,” said Captain Jack, when, 
a fortnight later, he lay on his mattress of hem- 
lock boughs, and looked through a chink of the 
bark roof abuve him at a particularly saucy star. 
“A girl reared among these everlasting hills 
ought to have good health, high principles, plenty 
of affection, and noble ideas. Transplanted to a 
city, she would soon pick up the necessary con- 
ventionalities, and yct remain free from the 
frivolities of mere fashion.” 

The little star seemed to twinkle and. wink 


As if in answer, the silvery langh floated up ; approval of these sentiments, and it mixed itself 


to him again. This time, he saw the owner—a 

rosy-cheeked girl, in a ravishing white toilet. 
“How did that pretty country-lass,”’ thought 

he, ‘‘get a Worth dress? And why does she 





| 


with Captain Jack’s dreams. But the sun made 

him laugh at himself the next morning, and he 

decided to go home. 

“YT was a little bit too romantic, ye night,’’ 
2 
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he said, with a shrug. ‘The ‘everlasting hills’ 
are getting to be a bore.” 

“All right,’ drawled his friend Stetson. ‘TI 
wish I had Bret Harte here, to tell him civili- 
zation is not a failure. This living in a state of 
nature isa humbug. I’ve a crick in my neck, 
and a stone-bruise on my heel, and pine for a 
decent bed and a bath-tub.”’ 


reached it—for they went on foot—poor Stetson, 
limping and scolding as he plunged through the 
undergrowth, gave his gun an unlucky jerk that 
sent a charge of buckshot into his side. — 

‘“T don’t think it’s serious,’’ he said, as Heath 
came hurrying up. But, as he spoke, he swayed, 
and would have fallen had not his companion 
caught him in his arms. 


‘*You'll have to lie here, old chap, till I got ; 
help,” said Captain Jack, with an assumption of § 
“We can’t be far from the road, $ 
but first 


cheerfulness. 
and I'll ask semeone to give us a lift; 
let me try to staunch the wound.”’ 
‘““No, no,’ said the other, faintly. 
stop. Muke haste to get a doctor.” 
The captain needed no second command. He 
burst through the tangle without further parley. 
Luckily, at that moment, coming up the road, was 


““ Don’t 


} Heath, despairing] y. 
So they started for Craighead; but before they 
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shoulders. ‘‘ Follow my lead, and we'll soon get 
out of this,’’ she said, encouragingly. eanerC 3? 
a path not ten steps away. Ah! here we are.’ 
The time seemed interminable till they reached 
the wagon: there, a new difficulty presented 
itself. 
‘How can we ever get him into it?’ panted 


‘‘ Easily enough,’ was the prompt answer. 
‘‘Lay him down here in the shade.”’ 

‘‘ Te is dead,’ groaned Jack. | 

‘No, she said, after a swift anxious glance. 
‘Sit down beside him, while I back the pony- 
chaise against the bank. We can step from that, 
I think.’’ 

Stetson groaned when he was lifted up again. 
But he gave no ofher sign of life, after this, 
till they had elattered down the mountain-side, 
and across the village, to the gateway of a great 
rambling yard, half lawn, half flower-garden. 
‘‘My father is the village physician,’ the lady 
explained. ‘Here, Sam! Sam!’ 

A gaunt stable-boy answered to this name, and 
took the horse. The physician himself, roused by 
his daughter's voice, came almost as soon. He 
was a kindly sturdy old man, who picked up 
Stetson as if he were a baby, and carried him, 


a sturdy pony drawing a light vebicle, that looked } not only into the house, but upstairs, where be 


like a physician’s. 

Great was Captain Jack’s 
however, 
& woman. 


disappointment, 


clear blue eyes looked inquiringly at him. 
cried Captain Jack, breathlessly. 


wood yonder. 
village fur a doctor, I—” 


“Hadn't we better take him to the village, { then. 
and save time?’ said the lady, in the sweetest } 


of voices. 

‘He is a hundred yards away; T fear that I 
could not lift, much less carry him.” 

“Perhaps, with my assistance you could.” As 
she spoke, she jumped out, and began to make 
the pony fast to a serub-onk. 

6 T—ab—Madam—Miss—really fear— 
mered he. 

‘“ Don’t let us lose a moment,’ was all the 
reply be received. ‘Lead the way. If your 
friend is left too long, he may die of exhaustion.” 

There was such decision in her words and look, 
that Captain Jack submitted without another 
word. Poor Stetson was found in a dead faint. 
The lady took hold of his fect, as unconcernedly 


98 


stam- 


as if they were a doll’s, and told Jack to lift his ; and all wete jubilant. 


when he discovered that the driver was } 
Nevertheless, he hailed her, and the \ bleeding was. 
‘pony was brought to a standstill, while a pair of | tion,’ said the physician, directly. 
$ think we can pull him through. 
‘“Madam, will you please do me a great favor?” \ a weary day, however, first. 
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deposited him, sans-ccremonie, all bloody and 


dusty as he was, on the doctor's best bed. 
‘No, his wounds are not serious, but the 
If he dies, it will be from exhaug- 
“But I 
It will be many 
Ilas he a mother 


‘“T have a or other relatives, who could be sent for?"’ 
friend lying dangerously hurt—shot—in the 
If you would drive back to the} 


‘‘No. He is alone in the world. He has no 
friend nearer than I am,” said Captain Jack. 

‘‘Poor fellow. We will have to tend him, 
No good professional nurscs are to be had, 
alas, in this part of the country.” 

‘“‘T am sorry—’” began Captain Jack. 

“You need not be. ‘Do unto others.’ You 
know the old saying. We may all want kindness, 
at some time in our lives.” 





III. 

Tie did not hang so heavily on Captain Jack’s 
hands as he had anticipated. The good doctor 
would not hear of lis being separated from hia 
friend. ‘The hotel is a disgrace to the village,” 
he said. ‘Stay here; I'm sure you're welcome.” 
So Jack remained, accepting Doctor Harmon's 
invitation in the same frank spirit in which it 
was offered. 

At last Stetson was pronounced out of danger, 
Captain Jack was a bril- 
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liant talker, when in good spirits, and the even- ‘a fury. 


ing this verdict was given, he excelled himself. 

‘‘] declare, you have entertained me so well, I 
almost forgot my patients,” said the doctor. 
Then calling to his daughter, he said: ‘ Gussie, 
my denr, sing me ‘ Castles in the Air,’ and then 
I'll start on my rounds.” 

Gussie came forward, with a smile, to comply, 
and Jack said to himself: ‘I should like Mrs 
Heath to smile like that.’ Nevertheless, knowing 
what country-taught singing was like generally, 
he composed himself to listen, rather ruefully. 

But at the first note he started in surprise, so 
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.“ You needn’t try any Platonic dodges 
on mb: I know you too well. I saw the look 
you gave her when she was singing that thing 
with a line in it about ‘a trusting heart undone.’ 
A. nore worldly-wise girl thau she is would tuke 
it as equivalent to a declaration.” | 

“So it -was,”’ said Jack, himself now angry. 
‘‘You dan’t deserve an explanation. But I'll 
give it you,’ walking agitatedly up and down 
the room: ‘I'm doing my best to make Miss 
Harmon fall in love with me. LT’ve made up my 
mind, you see, to marry her. When you are 
disposed to play the spy; in the future, be so good 


wonderful was the execution, so perfect was the 3 as to remember this.”’ 
voice. Did all mountaineers, he said to himsclf, Sern put this business beyond the possibility 
sing in this way, like the larks and thruslcs? 3 of misconstruction, to-morrow,” Jack said, when 
Before slic could leave the piano, when the simple alone again, ‘Stetson gets well so rapidly, that 
lay was ended, he was entreating her, in his most ‘ ll soon have no excuse for staying here. Before 
winning tone, for another song. >I go, I-must speak. If we are to be warrvied 
“Thank you very much,” he said, as she : before Christmas, there is no time to spare.” 
finally rose from the piano. ‘These mountaius; The next day, the fates seemed against him, 
should be very proud of such a song-bird.”’ } however. ‘He could not manage to see Miss 
« Yes, its in the country, and not in the town,” { Harmon alone. The day following was a repe- 
she. sgid, archly, ‘that song-birds are found ?” tition of the same disappointment. That night 
ei naNe discovered the girl I shall make Mrs. ? he was too provoked to sleep. In the morning 
Heath,.’ was Jack's exultant thought, that night, ° he rose betimes, and took a turn among the 
as he. Indica out of his bedroom-window and saw ; flower-beds, to improve his temper. Fortune 
the moonlight flooding with liquid silver the beds favored him at last! There sat the cbject of 
of verbena and mignonette. ‘‘ How much better,” < his reflections, pually enguyed with scissors and 
he went on, sagely, like the philosopher be ‘ trowel. | : 
thought himself, ‘‘fur a iman to choose his partner ‘ ‘¢ Miss Guede” began. Gailia Jack, Senkiae 
by the light of reason, than to lose his head and ; " bravely enough, but still with soine fintter at the 
liberty for awhim. This girl is beautiful, sym- : ‘ heart, “I may not again have so good an oppor- 
pathetic, and a natural lady. One would not be tunity to thunk you for the kindness you have 
ashamed of her at the Court of St. James. How’ shown me since I have been in your home.” 
surprised my dear five hundred fashionable | He paused here for a moment, and she scized 
friends will be!” « the occasion to say: 
= ' “Your gratitude must be overpowering, if it 
- EV. has driven you om your slumbers at six o'clock 
Sune of success as he felt, he left no means! in the morning.’ She spoke teasingly, looking 
untried, however, to win the fair Gussie’s regard. at him’ with a saucy smile. 
The time not spent with the invalid wag given; ‘I am more grateful, than words can telf,” 
to her. He read to her, sang with her, helped | said Captaim Jack ; ‘but gratitude was not the 
weed the flower-beds, took long rides and drives emotion..which. robbed ime of my dreams. Oh: 
with her. Never had he been so happy. But; Gussie darling, you: knew. my heart! Say you 
this was not destined to go on forever. When : lové mo-in return—sgy you will marry me.”’. As 
Stetson was able to go downstairs, the invalid : he spoke, he sank, in a bmageay -fushion, 
took what he saw there in very ill part. ‘on one knee. | 
‘What do you mean,” he questioned, angrily, His hearer blushed rosily ; at her eyelids did 
ohe evening, of Captain Jack, “by flirting with : not droop, nor her voice falter. ae 
Miss Harmon in this way? It isa very poor: “Mr. Heath, you amaze me,” she said. - 
return for the kindness and hospitality we have; . Jack looked disconcerted; but said, half angrily, 
received.” biting his lip: ‘I see no reason tor your amaze- 
‘Who told you I was flirting?” j ment. For the last four or five weeks, J have been 
‘‘Didn’t I see with my owneyes?” - — . with you daily—almost. hourly—and have striven 
-- 6 No,” in every way possible to manifest my regard and 


‘Look here, Jack Heath,’’ cried the other, in ; to win yours. You did not rebuff me.” 
VoL. LAAAY 1-—165. 
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“‘T did not understand you,’’ she said. gold harp, which dangled from her bracelet. 

‘‘You understand me now,’ he replied, and} After long argument, however, she agreed to 
his voice took its softest tone. ‘Can't you give } answer his letters. 
me hope?” 

‘‘J__I don’t know,’’ she faltered, surprised at V. 
her own emotion. ‘You are—we bave known BeroreE night, Captain Jack was on his way to 
each other such a short time: only five weeks.’’ 3 New York, a sadder and wiser man. 

‘Tt did not take me five minutes to love you,” ‘If sho loves me, why won’t she marry me?” 
said he, engerly. | he asked, lugubriously, of Stetson, who had 

She blushed again; and Jack, taking courage, { insisted on setting out with him, 
seized her hand in both of his, and had a “ Jack,’’ answered the latter, oracularly, ‘‘ you 
momentary impulse to lift it to his lips. When have asked a riddle that beats the Sphynx. Why 
she drew it back, he cried, half angrily : do women always do as they do? Cheer up, my 

‘oWhy should the shortness of our acquaintance } old boy. Come to think of it,’’ continued Stetson, 
count aguinst me? We really know more of? “I guess she has got a lot of poor relations, in 
each other—living under one roof as we have} the cities, that she means to spring at you, and 
done—than many who have joined their destinies } see how you take it.” 
after an acquaintance of years. ‘Time has little ‘‘] don't care for her relations; it’s herself I 
to do with such affairs. I believe we are suited 3 want,’”’ growled Jack. 
to each other. Do not send me out of mone life.” $ Captain Jack almost forsook socicty, after his 

Still she did not answer. return to New York.. The fashionable world—his 

‘¢ You evidently do not regard me with indiffer- } world—wondered what was the matter. He wrote 
ence,” continued Captain Jack, boldly: he was} voluminous letters to Miss Harmon, meantime, 
never wanting in self-assertion, “or you would; and received charming little replics in return. 
have dismissed me summarily. Why will you not} But in none did she commit herself. All his 
give me the answer that will make me happy? ardent protestations passed unnoticed. Several 
Surely you are too true a woman to keep me} times, he asked whom she intended to visit in the 
waiting to try your power.” — Fast, but she ignorcd the question for a long 

“Tam glad you do not misunderstand me in 3 time. Finally, she wrote that she would be in 
that respect,’ she answered. ‘‘ Let me be frank } New York within a weck. She could not tell by 
with you. J thought, at first, that you were only § which train she would come, she said, but would 
trying to while away your tedious hours, by ? send her address as soon as possible after her 
playing on the feelings of one you considered an $ arrival. 
ignorant rustic. Later, I accorded you better On receipt of this news, Jack behaved like a 
motives; but I did not think you in earnest—did $ delighted school-boy ; he had long since ceased to 
not imagine you would honor me as you have} consider himself philosophical in the matter. 
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done. Now, I—’ “She shall not go home without naming the 
‘‘Now, you love me. I sce it in your eyes,” 3 wedding-day,’’ he said to himself. 

he interrupted, exultantly. He was too happy to etay indoors, and started 
‘Perhaps I do,” she said, gravely. for a stroll down Broadway. Suddenly he heard 
‘Then why, in heaven’s name,’’ he cried, half} his name pronounced, and saw a vivacious little 

angrily, ‘do you treat me 80?” 3 lady, but a great leader of fashion, beckoning to 


“Treat you so?” she aaid; “it isnot you, it is; him from her carriage. ‘(Get in,’ she com- 
myself I doubt. I see you as you are; you do not ; manded, as he took off his hat, and the brougham 


‘understand me, or my serroundings.” drew up at the sidewalk. ‘I want to talk to you 
‘“‘T understand enough 4 know they are both } about my german. You promised me, last sum- 
‘charming—”’ mer, you would lead it, you know.” 


‘No, you do not indenter : you cannot. ‘Oh, but I have given up everything of that 
‘Please go awny now. Perhaps this winter—’’ 3 kind,” he said. ‘I go nowhere,” and begged to be 

“Well?” let off. But it was to no purpose. “TI will take 

‘©T may meet you in New York or Philadelphia. } no denial,’’ said the lady. ‘1 hold you to your 
‘T have relatives in both of those antes: Then you} word. Yet I am willing to make concessions. 
‘will know me better.” Who shall be your partner? Choose.” 

He expostulated, entreated, but in vain. She ‘Whoever you choose,’’ he answered, indiffer- 
‘was firm. She would not have the diamond ring; ently. ‘I don’t care about the partner.”’ 
which he said he would send to her; but gra- “Then wait. Miss Winter, that charming 
‘ciously allowed him to gain possession of a tiny ; Philadelphia girl, who created such a furore, last 
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year, at Cape May, is expected here soon. She ‘‘T haven't been masquerading,’ she answervea, 
shall be your partner. I should so love to see; and her voice faltered a little. 
you together.” An almost imperceptible sneer twitched his 

He smiled a little, thinking of Misa Winter's ; mustache, but he vouchsafed no answer till he 
vexation, if she should remember his ungallant { stood before her in the conservatory. 
speech at Cape May. But he made no reply. ‘‘Am I toinfer that you are masquerading now, 

‘¢It would not matter much,”’ he said, the day {| Miss—Miss—Winter, or Harmon, which is it” 
of the festivity, ‘if I were not afraid Gussie }* As he spoke, he held something toward her, 
might come to-night. What would she think, if} which glittered. It was the little gold harp. It 
I neglected to see her at once?”’ fell to the floor between them. For a moment 

His fears were at rest, however, when evening } neither spoke. She did not, as he expected, stoop 
came, and no word had ‘been heard of Gussie. { to pick up the harp. At Inst, bre said: 
Nonchalantly enough, he allowed himself, at Mrs. “Shall I take you back to the dancers ?”’ 
VanCourtland’s, to be led up to Miss Winter. ‘¢No, no; not until you have heard me,” she 

‘‘Miss Witter, allow me to present Captain § cried, stretching out her hands. ‘Qh, don't look 
Heath,”’ said his hostess. He heard a merry ; so dreadful—Jack.”’ 
jiaugh, and looked up, smiling languidly, to She hand never called him by his name before: 
behold—-Gussie Harmon. he softened, in spite of his anger. 

For a moment he was speechless. Ile was too » ‘Doctor Harmon is my stepfather,’ she went 
surprised to be angry, at first; but after a 3 on, hurriedly; ‘Craighead was my home, until 
moment, mortification and wmth took possession } my uncle took a fancy to me. While I was being 
of him. He saw how he had been mystified. Le educated, I spent my vacations there; and it is 
remembered, too, that he had wondered, more still my home. I knew you did not recognize me, 
than once, who it was that Gussie reminded him | and knowing, too, that you did not wish to mect 
of: how could he have been so blind? Miss Winter, I was at no pains to undeceive you, 

‘‘Can I have the honor of lending the german } when you took it for granted I was Miss Ilarmen. 
with you, when the time conres, Miss Winter?’ | When 1 found you cared for me, I could not bear 
he asked, with freezing politeness. toexpliin: it was so sweet to be sought for myself 

She acquiesced with a bow, and he left her | alone, and not as my uncle’s niece, or as an heiress. 
without further word, nor did he approach her ! I meant to tell you as soon as I came here. But 
again until duty called him to her side. when I arrived, this afternoon, an army of artistes 

They went through the first figure alinost in ; Were in possession of the house—”’ 
silence, she hardly daring to glance at his pale} She stopped, breathless, aud stooped, now, to 
averted face. He saw it all! His simple moun- pick up the little harp. 
tain maid was the belle of a hundred ball-rooms, a “Will you give it back to me?”’ he whispered, 
spiteful henuty who bad dearly revenged herself} contritely. 
for his slighting words at Congress Hall. Butshe} She held it toward him, and he caught hand 
should not triumph. He owed it to himself that and harp together, and covered them with kisses, 
she should not see how deep the hurt bad gone. } Something in the sweet face emboldened him, 

So he turned toward her as the figure was } and he clasped her in his arms. 
finished, and offered her his arm. “If you will} ‘So, Jack Heath has married a belle, after 
give me an opportunity, I should be pleased to } all his fine talk about quiet domestic women,” 
congratulate you on the success of your masquer- } said society, two months later. 
ading,’’ he said, with a frigid smile. And that was How Jack Founp His Ji... 
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Ir but the one good gift that makes life sweet E’en as quick lauchter sinks into a sigh, 


Is held before our sight in hands too high, Or day fala down in darkness and dull night: 
And we grow weary following with awilt feet, What is there left, if Jove is drunken dry, 
Ah, gods! Oh, gods!) What can we do, but die? § But barren huaks of dreams and dead declicht? 
Ah, love! Oh, love! that hath no more to give! : Say! would you play with love as with fierce fire, 
Then from thine arms unclnsp me. Let ine lie; That, leaping, will consume not only life, 
For, having tasted all, I would not live. But will consume all leve and life's desire ? 
What is there left for us ty do, Lut die? g There is no thing is worthy of such etrife. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. broadly-extended privilege to herself, she smiled 
At last Seth Hale and his strangely-assorted 7 at her image in the glass before which her charms 
houschold were settled in their new dwelling, and { were being daily replenished, and wondered what 
were ready for a grand social campnign, which } the people with whom she had shaken hands so 
was intended to surpass that of any new member { condescendingly would think, had they known 
who had paved his way with gold from the mines {as much of her history as lay secreted in her 
to our great political centre. In this, the newly- \ own bosom. She smiled, I say, very coniplacently 
rich man had been somewhat original: for he {to her image in the glass; for to such people 
certainly brought more wealth to Washington 3 the power of deception is an accomplishment to 
than he ever took away. ‘lis aspirations were in . be proud of, and its results a homage to their 
no respect financial. To be regarded as a great - own vanity. 
statesinan, and see his daughter the favorite of 3 By this time, young Moulthrop had followed 
fashion, from his grand ambition, and to that all his sister to the capital, and was a constant 
his energies were turned. visitor at the house over which she presided. 
Mrs. Burbank Norton aided him greatly ‘in’ His engagement with Aniy was not yet generally 
this. The smiling and softly-uttered insinuations > known, and Mrs. Norton’s plans had been so far 
regarding his previous carcer and present import- changed during the last few months that she gave 
? 





ance were better than the best-arranged biography 7 less attention to her young brother's affairs than 
of a great author: they embodied so much imagin- ; had marked her conduct at first. Thus the girl 
ation in a grain of truth, that it seemed impossible was left to her own devices, and might have fallen 
to separate the facts from the poetry. This Indy . into neglect but for the still lively ambition of ber 
had made such fashionable friends ag she had ‘ father, who would not consent that her rare 
gathered at the seaside and in the mountains, / attractions should be ‘overshadowed, even by the 
who had migrated im numbers to the capital, > woman who had obtained ‘such influence over 
aware of her presence there. She had paid due ; ‘him. 

respect to the Indies who represented the social life But Amy had become sad and unnaturally 
of the Supreme Court, and the wives of Senators, > reserved; her fine spirits had waned into posi- 
commending herself to both on the still unsettled ‘ tive dejection. She was restless, and at times 
question of precedence, with the most gracious ‘ irrituble, especially with the young man to whom 
air of conviction. She had met the President in she was bound by a tie of honor which day by 
one of those select social circles where, by some > day became more irksome to her. In all that 
new innovation of etiqnette, the Chief Magistrate » city she had no one with whom to share her 
permits himself to appear, and had charmed him? trouble, or in whom she might confide even -its 
by graceful compliments and implied adulation > existence. In that great whirlpool of life she 
something like an appearnnee of great personal ; Was completely isolated. 

favor. Indeed, so assiluously did she cultivate; | Miss Clarkson came at last—strong, radiant, 
the appliances of wealth at her command, and so‘ and full of social resources. Her seasons in 
adroitly minister to the vanity of others, that she Washington had been numerous, and dated back 
had become a power in society before the season to the time when Dolly Madison, with her black 
had fully opened, and was among the first of those velvet dress and snow-white turban, was a grand 
ladies who have created an innovation in Wash- ; feature in the White House, to which she gave the 
ington society by receiving invitations in groups, dignity of her presence many years after she had 
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to receive the crowds that present themselves’ so graciously presided there. . 
at a levee or reception, when they come from all} From her childhood, Miss Clarkson remem- 
parts of the country to pay their respects to its? bered the noble simplicity of these times, and 


dai ak Mrs. Nurton had achieved this; revered it yet; but she had seen it drift through 
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many changes, and at last overwhelmed in the; Someone broke in upon this colloquy just then, 
whirlpool of reconstruction that followed the> and it seemed to have dropped out of memory ; 
great civil war, so completely that it has since; but, during the week, Miss Amy lale received a 
become a subject of personal caprice in which the’ neatly-worded card of invitation, which entitled 
whole nation is expected to acquiesce, whether it ; her to take her place in a group of young ladies 
approves or not. 7 { who would receive the national guests at the 

Miss Clarkson had eatched the changes that ’ uext Presidential reception. 
had taken place every four years with some | Seth Hale was delighted, and Mrs. Norton 
impatience; but, with the great good sense that ; ; mildly astonished, by this invitation. He under- 
always made her path of life easy, submitted to stood it as a political and social compliment to 
them, sometimes with a glow of inward contempt ’ himself, and she accepted his thanks for obtain- 
that oftener expressed itself in good-natured + ing it with smiling deprecation, under which her 
sarcasm than in earnest condemnation. She was ; own surprise was dextrously concealed. 
quick to discover Amy’s state of unrest, and} The idea of this reception took Amy somewhat 
imputed it. to the overshadowing influence of’ out of herself, and aroused her ambition as 
Mrs. Norton, whose position in society surprised ’ nothing less important could have done. She 
and filled her with something like indignation. ; did not understand that an invitation which had 
Amy’s bright natural character had interested ‘been @ rare honor in times of strict etiquette 
her deeply, and she had taken for the lone girl > was diluted into a very common compliment by 
a true affection, which made her a close and extended repetition, and was elated far beyond 
observing friend. : Sits real consequence. To receive at the White 

‘¢The dear girl has been crowded out of place,”’ ; House was, in her estimation, next to presiding . 
she thought, “by the slow power of a crafty there. 
woman both at home and in society, and she fecla; About this time, Miss Clarkson became ex- 
it with a sense of humiliation. It is well I came? tremely intimate at the Hale mansion, and once 
before all the brightness of spirit was crushed out » more Amy’s cheerfulness returned. She had 
of her, for in that half of her attractions lie. So: > found a counselor—and, to some extent, a confi- 
madame has appeared at the White House, and ¢ dential friend; and, though she was far too 
feels herself at liberty to ensconce herself behind ; sonsitively delicate for any explanation of the 
the President as a personage, leaving that poor 3 trouble that lay nearest to her heart, the worldly 
child out in the cold. What a crowd of new faces 5 > advice and general syinpathy inspired by her 
ave found there—one shakes hands with half of: ‘friend brought back much that was plensant 
Washington without oe It bewilders ; into her young life. 
an old stager like me.’ Mrs. Norton watched this intimacy with some 

«« But it is a certain endorsement to society,” ; surprise and no little dissatisfaction. Miss 
observed the person to whom this clever woman 3 Clarkson had an intellect that could cope with 
of the world was speaking, ‘(and most ladies; her own, with discrimination and an audacity 
are ambitious to obtain the distinction.” + of courage that was more than a match for her 

« Distinction means something of mdividu-’ most adroit machinations. She had also the very 
ality ; but how can that be obtained in @ erowd ‘ great advantage of being thoroughly known, and, 
of persons only known to each other?” > notwithstanding some worldly eccentricities, per- 

‘¢ Most persons invited think it an honor—and ‘ fectly respectable—a qualification not always 
there is certainly an element of popularity in the found in fashionable society. . 8 
compliments it scatters through local society.” | If Mrs. Norton shrank from anything like a 

“No doubt, no doubt.” answered Miss Clark-; contest with this lady, she had perhaps good 
son, slightly lifting her shoulders with a foreign » renson for her caution; at any rate, she exhibited 
air of dissent; ‘‘at any rate, one might take } toward her nothing but @ sweet spirit of con- 
advantage of the innovation if young ladies wore ; ciliation. An open conflict was the last thing 
admitted.” ' , Mrs. Burbank Norton would have provoked with 

‘Young ladies? Oh, the married ladies are. Miss en whom she silently hated. 
expected to give place, now and then, to ‘rosebud 
receptions.’ They are most popular of all.” _ ©: CHAPTER XXX. 

‘Indeed !’’ exclaimed Miss Clarkson, opening? Tus evening came in which Amy Hale was to 
her eyes wide. ‘Indeed! ‘Wall, I am-getting : be for the first time presented to the society of the 
reconciled to this new idea.i«It Happere to suit | capital. Up to this time her presence there had 
me just now. One can: always’ topmmand an invi- ; been but little known.. If Mrs. Norton had gone 
tation, I suppose ?’’ i er a forth to prepare the way for. her advent, as she 
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aiieile tiutetl these duties had been go silently ; ; Having placed her charge in line nearest to 
performed that Miss Clarkson, with all her acute- : ’ the lady presiding, Miss Clarkson retreated to 
ness, Was unadle to discover traces of them; but ' ‘the favorites’ corner of the Blue Room, back of 
the girl's advent into fashionable life through the » the Presidential group, and wutched the proceed- 
White House dours was not altogether unexpected : ; ings with greater interest: than usual, though she 
litde scraps of information regarding it had, by ; was, in her mind, constantly contrasting the old 
some mysterious influence, crept into the city ‘ usages with the new, and sometimes a sarcastic 
journals, and society, which has taken mysterious ¢ smile played around her mouth. 
growth in Washington since the war, had begun; The crowd that came into the broad entrance- 
a rather serious discussion regarding her fitness, > ; ball, flooded with light that took the glow of 
as the daughter of a mere Congressman, to be | sunset as it came through the magnificent screen 
adinitted into its inner sanctuary of exclusiveness, » ‘that rose like a transparent wall of rich coloring 
which, like the Holy of Holies in a Greek church, > between it and the ireception-rooms, was jess 
holds nothing. In her positive dashing way, Miss > rustic in appearanee and demeauor perhaps than 
Clarkson had made herself more the chaperon of ! the visitors of olden times; but the independent 
Amy than Mrs. Norton had ever been; for the girl ; vigor of manhood, the confidence of simple self- 
Was no great favorite with that lady, aud became ? respect which made even ignorance respectable, 
less and less necessary to her ambition every day.’ was wanting. Railroads, aud their kings, have 
Thus it happened, that, in her first presen destroyed such individuality of character, and 
tation in Washington, Miss Clarkson was her ; roused the nation into oa wild race of ambition 
most prominent friend and adviser, and, in } ‘that is fast destroying the dignity of honest 
yielding to her experience, Amy escaped the > labor, and making able-bodied men ashamed of 
uistakes that might have arisen from her own ; ’ the power it has given to their fathers. 
ignorance and the extravagant display that pre- } This change the astute woman of the world 
vailed in all Mrs. Norton’s arrangements. ? saw in the crowd that came filing in through 
That night, when carriages crowded the curv-; the Red Room in a mingled confusion of costume 
ing approaches to the White House, laden with ; and manners that amused while it disheartened 
citizens of all grades and classes, to whom the; her. No solid homespun garments met her eye, 
residence of a republican President is always ° > bearing evidence of woman's thrift and household 
open, no more elegantly-attired female stepped / ; independence ; but in their place came garments 
from under that porte-cochere than Seth Hale’ 7 of shoddy, made by city tailors, and transmitted 
daughter. Her dress, of some shimmering gauzy ; ;to their owners through various middle-men, 
fabric, floated in a silken cloud over the rustling ) who, ashamed of honest toil, had taken to traffic 
folds of an underdress neither white nor of any } as the road to distinction. These cheap signs 
definite color, but so delicately tinted that it > of gentility were sometimes relieved by the 
gave out faint glimpses of shades like an opal, } Sunday-clothes of a farmer, bought years back 
puzzling the imagination to distinguish one from in his life, and still retaining more strength for 
another. There was no great elaboration of future wear than shoddy he would have scorned 
costume in this. Here and there a cluster of? to purchase. In this strange incongruity, the 
water-lilies held the gauze in place, and on the stream of guests passed through the Red Room: 
girl's fair neck a string of pearls gleamed statesmen, generals, and perhaps supreme judges 
whitely, like moonbeams on snow. jostled by the farmer, the peddler of tinware, 
This was ally her rich and abundant hair was: the lobbiest, and the speculator, without dis- 
gathered up in its own soft waviness, and fell in tinction of precedence, while highly-bred ladies 
® silken mist over her forehead. In this guise > rescued their trains from the tread of heavy 
Miss Clarkson presented her young friend to the : boots with a frown or a smile, as the temper 
President, and, thus endorsed, she took her place might dictate, and all were announced to the 
in an extended line of young girlys—still in the} President and lady presiding, and, with salu- 
echool-room, or just emancipated from it—to > tations elegant or awkward, progressed down 
receive the guests of a great nation. '. that line of juvenile ladies, shaking hands vigor- 
Certainly, in all that parade of juvenile beauty, } ously as they passed into the Green Room, and 
there was no one who surpassed this mountain-; were merged in that great social reservoir of 
girl. In her conscious inexperience, she was: humanity surging in the East Room. 
shy, and a little awkward in foeling rather than; Here,some little oppertanity for observation 
demeanor; but this sensitive modesty, being @ ; presented itself; with the warm breath of the 
rare feature in Washington society, only enhanced ‘ multitude rose the fragrance of flowers tbat 
the interest in her appearance. ; embanked the mantel-pieces, and turned the long 
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line of windows into fairy-bowers, giving rare } “It is the British Minister, Lord H—, and the 
effect to the superb draperies that swept around } others have come back.’’ 

them, and took new richness of light from the The Minister went by, smiling, bowing, now 
great chandeliers swinging overhead. : and then touching a little hand eatended to him, 

No woman in all that crowd had more faithful } and passed away, followed by severul young gen- 
admirers than Miss Clarkson, who was, in fact, a} tlemen of his legation, always favourites at the 
golden link between the old times and the new, White House, and sure of a cordial welcome. 
representing both with that shrewd dexterity of; Amy, who had never seen such high dignitaries 
change which is a power in itself. Still, she did > before, was so bewildered by anxiety to act her 
not feel quite content with her place of honor } pert well, that she scarcely noticed the young 
behind the Presidential party. The selection was } men as they passed down the line, smiling pleas- 
too general for her ideas of distinction, especially antly, and greeting such of the girls as they hap- 
as Mrs. Burbank Norton stood close beside her, } pened to know; but all at once a light touch fell 
leaning on the arm of Seth Hale, with an air of } upon her hand, that sent a thrill of disturbance 
proprietorship that made the spinster's heart rise ; through her whole frame. She looked up, and 
with indignation, every time those tinted eyes ; found herself face to face with Hugh Maxwell. 
were lifted with languid tenderness to his pleased ; During one instant her heart stopped beating, 
but honest face. aud the color fled from her face. He also stood 

**Come,’’ she said, laying her hand on Moul-; before her pale and hesitating, apparently lost in 
throp's arm, “lam tired of seeing that poor child > astonishment. Then he dropped her hand, bowed, 
dragged through this purgatory of hand-shaking. {and walked on without regarding the pretty 
The last remnant of her glove must be worn > expressions- of welcome held out to him as he 
away by this time. Let us pass down the line, and ; passed down the line. 
eomfort her with a word or two.” Amy followed him with her eyes, trembling 

Moulthrop accepted this challenge with delight. 3 from head to foot, and so faint that she drew 
The position in whieh Amy had been placed irri- 3 back into the crowd behiad her, where someone 
tated him, and he felt personally wronged when } in possession of a seat made way for her. 
the hand he could not touch without athrill of: ‘It is the hot air—the breath of so many 
reverential delight was given again and again ; flowers,’’ said a voice, close to her. ‘‘} had just 
-into the grasp of 4 stranger. escaped from the East Room, and was watching 

They found Amy standing in her place in that > you.”’ 
line of strange girls, flushed into the beauty of . It was young Moulthrop, who had penetrated 
wild rose by exertion and the heated breath of’ the crowd and was anxiously regarding her. 
flowers: for the Blue Room, like all others, was ’ Amy received him with a faint shudder, and 
heavy with their fragrance. shrank away, murmuring: 

‘‘Oh, I am so tired,’’ she said, kindled into ‘You need not feel anxious about me. It is 
higher spirits by the sight of a friendly face; only the heat, and—and—because you torment 
‘‘but see how many are crowding up, and I have; me so!”’ 
gut to shake hands with every one of them.” She spoke with hushed passion, for the first. 

The expression of her young face amused Miss ; time, reckless of the feelings she was wound- 
Clarkson, who paused for a minute, though the $ ing. 
incoming current of visitors pressed upon her. Moulthrop drew back pale and stunned. This 

“Take courage,” she said, “there is a relay of } was the first evidence of distaste that had yet 
girls in yonder, waiting to relieve you. After ; seriously wounded him since his hurried engage- 
awhile, they will give you a chance to walk: ment, and it went through him like an arrow. 
about.” | ‘Shall I go away, and send Miss Clarkson?” 

Before Amy could answer, Miss Clarkson was } he said, after a moment of dumb pain. 
compelled to pass on, and was soon merged in ‘¢ Misa Clarkson? No, no. Only do leave me 
the throng moving up and down the East Room. $ alone. I am well—cannot you see that? Noth- 
Then came a succession of strange hands, white } ing ails me, and—and—everybody is looking on. 
and brown, gloved and ungloved, which these ; 1 will ge back into line, and shake hands with 
fair young girls were expected to clasp and shake } the whole world aa it sweeps along. How can 
with the greeting of close friends, for the line of } you wonder that one gets tired a little?’ 
newcomers seemed interminable. While Amy was’ Tired? Why, tears were rushing into the girl’s 
in the midst of this wearisome business, o thrill } eyes, and her lips were quivering, as she rejected 
of excitement was carried from girl to girl, in a; her lover's help, and pushed her way into line, 
delighted whisper: | } forcing @ laugh at her own discomfiture, and 
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talking with more animation to her mates than‘ Mrs. Hale turned slowly round, saw a face she 
she had done before; for now she was feverish‘ knew, and almost dropped her satchel in the 
with excitement, and kindled up into strange wild } plensure of her surprise. 
beauty, that won her general attention.’ a “Mr. Maxwell,’ she said, reaching out one 
Meantime, Hugh Maxwell had made his way | hand, covered with its lisle-thread glove, ‘“ Mr. 
into the East Room, and, passing through the} Maxwell, I can’t hardly believe my eyes; but 
vortex there, found a sort of shelter in the; how do you do?” 
embrasure of a window, shaded with young | ‘‘ Very well, and glad to see you here, though 
palm-trees and embanked with flowers. here , it is a surprise.” 
he stood awhile, watching the oon aeEP by, | “} shouldn't wonder; for I’ve but just come 
like a man dreaming. m from them cars. It seems as if J drove to the 
“That girl—how came she there among ial) wrong house; but the folks told me that I would 
cluster of welcoming ‘ rosebuds’ ?”’ find my son Seth here, and I come right along. 
Who was she, in fact, and why did it happen The size of the house almost frightened me—it 
that he wag always to find her in some position ‘ ‘ seemed so much above Seth’s means; and when 
that aroused antagonism with good taste? In I concluded he was giving a party, and got lost 
the mountains, her spirit and beauty had been ¢ right in the middle of it, it seemed to me that I 
supreme; but here, and in the Berkshire Hills, 7 never should get a chance to find him.” 
both had changed, as wild roses take richer bloom,’ - “Of whom are you speaking, Mrs. Hale?’’ 
- but lose their breezy nature, in hot-houses. ‘ questioned Maxwell, somewhat bewildered. 
How came she here? To whom does she really ‘Who should I be speaking about but my son, 
belong? By what miracle has she been so trans- Seth Hale? He is a member of Congress—you 
formed? he thought, angry with himself for car- } ought to know—and lives at the top of the heap, 
ing at all, but feverish win anxiety to answer | I should calculate, from the crowd of friends he 





his own questions. ne seems to have about him. Why, one of our 
town-meetings is nothing to it.” 
CHAPTER XXXI. ‘Then Seth as the Congressman, is your 


Arr at once, something in the crowd seemed to} gon ?”’ 
take sudden individuality, that drew his Tieton. - “The only son that I’ve got living,’ replied 
It was an old woman—tall, stately, and walking’ the old woman, with a touch of mournful pride, 
With stiff uprightness through the crowd, and look-} thinking of one who lay buried in the a 
ing around from right to left, as if in search of { country. 
someone. She was plainly clad ina darkcbrown’ ‘‘Ah, I understand. And the young lady I 
traveling-dress, with a lingering of dust in its} saw at your house is his daughter?” 
folds, but otherwise neat and tidily arranged ; a “Yes: that’s our Amy.” 
traveling-bonnet of gray straw was on her head, “And she has left the mountains for good ?’ 
and in her hand she held a small leathern satchel, 3; ° ‘IE hope it will turn out for good—I truly 
which she carried carefully, sometimes between hope so,”’ said the old woman, with doubtful 
both hands, as if she feared that someone in the; hesitation. ‘Tell me now: have you seen her?”’ 
crowd might snatch it from her. ° ‘‘Only for a moment, and scarcely to exchange 

Maxwell stared at this woman for a minute, as; a word, Mrs. Hale; but she seems as beautiful 
if coming out of a dream. There was nothing ‘ as ever.” 
very remarkable in the presence of a person so} ‘And as innercent? Tell me, Mr. Maxwell: 
arrayed. at a Presidential reception, for no order} does she look like old times?—is she just as 
of costume is demanded there, as yet, and many > natural 2” 
citizens of position and substance still claim their The woman looked into his face with such 
right of choice; but there was something of dig- 3 wistful anxiety that Maxwell was deeply touched. 
nity in this woman’s rustic appearance that held “Come this way,’ he said, putting her ques- 
his attention, and even fascinated him. tions ndroitly aside. ‘* Somewhere here we shall 

“It is—it surely is that old woman of the find a sofa, where you can rest awhile.” 
homestead, the girl’s grandmother; wandering; ‘Well, yes: I do feel almost tired out; and it 
about alone, too. In the name of everything ‘ seems as if I never should find Seth. The place 
wonderfnl, how came she here?’ the young man } doesn’t seem much like a home for anybody; 
exclaimed to himself, and gliding into the throng not that Iam likely to run down Seth’s choice 
he soon came up to the object. of his surprise. 2 of a house: but this seems big enough for a 

“‘Mrs. Hale, my kind old friend, tell me whom ; town-hall and court-room rolled into one. I 
you are looking for: perhaps I can help you.’ } shall never know where to find him in it.” 
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Mrs. Hale said this quite confidentially, as { thought, with restless uneasiness; ‘ white gloves 
Maxwell found a place for her on the sofa, where ; on his hands, shiny buttons on his shirt-bosom, 
they were screened trom observation by the crowd. } and a white necktie at bis throat. Then the look 

‘‘The people made some tnistake in directing he gives back to hers, now and then— it riles me 
you here. This is the President’s mansion, and > to watch it. What bas that woman to do with 
all these people are gathered to pay their respects } Seth Hale or his daughter, 1 want to know?” 
to him. Your son is here, no doubt; but I Quite unconscious that be was under such 
should not know where to find him.” critical observation, Seth Hale passed up the room 

Mrs. Hale clutched the satchel in her lap with $ with Mrs. Norton on his arm, and joined a group 
both hands, and sat in immovable astonishment. } in the upper end of the roum, where Mrs. Norton 

‘Tt almost scares me to think of it,” she said, § took her place under the blaze of a chandelier, 
at last. ‘What will the President of these} which fell broadly on the exposed whitencss of 
United States say to my Seth when he comes } her neck and arms, which had been so elaborated 
to know that his mother has made herself to( in her dressing-room that they could challenge 
home in his house, almost as if it was her own? { even this exposure. Mrs. Hale, having lost sight 
Seth will never get over it: for, with all his level ‘ of the couple, was preparing once more to leave 
notions, he is proud as a lord.”’ the room, when a swaying motion and faint 

‘¢ Very likely,’ muttered Maxwell, smiling a {tumult among the people arrested her, and a 
little; ‘‘but he need not know—and.if he did, ; smothered cry died on her lips: 
there is nothing that should trouble you in the “Itis Amy—my Amy! Oh, Mr. Maxwell, look 
matter. Plenty of persons come here with the‘ at her—how bright, how handsome she is—tell 
dust of railroads on their clothes: it is the $ me, who is that she is with ?”’ 
privilege of a republic; but as it seems to trouble ‘Hush! speak low; it is the President.’’ 
you, nothing is easier than escape from the whole “Of these United States?” 
thing. Directly, when you have rested a Meule,:- ‘ Yes, ef these United States.” 

I will find the way out, through ond of those «And that is my Amy leaning on his arm!’ 
doors, to your son’s house, where you éan remain Mrs. Hale sat down, and drew a deep long 
content till he comes home rejoiced to find you breath. Maxwell smiled, and there was a faint 
there.” tinge of sarcasm on his lips. 

The old woman half arose. ‘i “Your grandchild has certainly made fair 

“Tf you will be so kind and go now,” ahs progress,” he said. ‘* Do you wish to join her?’ 
said, ‘I am quite ready. Dear me, there ae, “What, 1?” exclaimed the old woman, glan- 
my son now, locking arms with a lady, and look- ‘ cing down upon her dress. ‘She never would 
ing down at her ag if it was Amy herself—who ‘ get over it. No, just be kind enough to take me 
never looked at him so in her whole life, own ‘ away, when no one secs us. I don't want the 
child as she is. Who is that lady, Mr. Maxwell?’’ } child to be ashamed of her grandmother.” 

“T scarcely know much about her, but have | Hugh Maxwell was not a social coward ; but he 
just now formed an ‘lca that she my be acting : had no object in exbibiting himself with thie old 
as your grandanghter s chaperon.” te. Sah omen from the country—though he felt no higher 

“My prendaualiter 3 aL bag is 2 respect for any female in that throng—so he con- 
that?”’ ducted her gently across the East Room, behind 

‘It is a friend—an adviser: most nN ‘the long screen, and across the entrance-hall 
some relative who, in some degree, regulates the { into the open air. Ilere he. obtained a car 
conduct of a young person just inva vers into } riage, and tuok the old lady to her son's house. 
society.”’ “Tf you would only come in,”’ she said, almost 

‘In the mountains where you found us, Mr. { 98 much astonished by the pinnacles, balconies, 
Maxwell, it is a mother who does that; but my and gables of the residence as she had been hy 
poor girl has no mother, and I suppose that. Seth ; the size of the White House. ‘ The people act 
will think me too old—though I have come here ‘go strangely. When I came here from the cars, 
on purpose.’’ it seemed as if they didn’t want to let me in, 

The old woman sat down despondently as she ; and, when I asked for Scth, they sent me to 
said this, and seemed to forget that she had ; the President's house laughing.” 
intended to go at once only a few minutes before. J will goin with you,” said Maxwell, stirred 
The movements of the crowd gave her, now and }to indignation hy the insolence of Seth Hale's 
then, a full view of her son; and she watched ‘menials. ‘I fancy there will be no trouble in 
him closely. gaining admittance now.” 

“T should hardly have known him,” she; There was notrouble; the servants recognized 
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Mrs. Hale's companion at once, and, with sub- 
servient politeness, led the way to a reception- 
room, so crowded with rare ornaments that the 
old woman was afraid to sit down in 4t, but 
placed herself on the extreme edge of. an over 
cushioned sofa, with dainty regard to the dra- 
pery of embroidered silk thrown with studied 
carelessness over it, and, with her feet planted 
squarely on a Persian rug, seemed ready to wait 
@ lifetiine in patience for her son’s appearance. 

Maxwell, more at ease, threw himself into a 
luxurious easy-chair, and, with his feet slightly 
extended, prepared himself for a conversation 
that interested him more than he would have 
liked to admit, even to himself. What had 
brought this old woman from that home she bad 
never left before, in the mountains? Evidently 
her advent in that house was unexpected, and it 
might prove unwelcome. She was evidently ill 
at ease, and doubtful of the pleasure her coming 
might give. Remembering all her kindness to 
him, he could not help feeling both interested 
and anxious regarding her. 

In his quiet gentle way, be glided into conver- 
sation with her about the homestead and its sur- 
roundings, spoke of the pleasant days he had 
spent under its sloping roof, and led her on to 
talk of Amy and all that had act in the moun- 
tains since he left them. 

She spoke much and with affectionate pride of 
her son; but of Amy with some reserve, for the 
trouble regarding her, that lay heavy on her 
heart, was not likely to reach her lips, even in 
that contidential moment, when she felt indebted 
to the young man for so much considerate kind- 
ness. She did, however, speak of the girl’s 
resentful disappointment when he left the moun- 
tains with euch abrupt haste; but, with the sweet 
self-delusion that intense love makes sacred, gave 
Amy’s own words, when she had said s0 passion- 
ately that she did not care for herself, but never 


‘But I hope she has forgiven me at last,’’ he 
said. 

“TI don't know, Mr. Maxwell; for after a day 
or two she wouldn't say a word about you, but 
hid away that little grass basket you gave her, 
with the leaves in it, juat as if the sight of any- 
thing you had touched was hateful to her.”’ 

‘‘] hope she was not so bitter against me as 
that,’ said the young man, keeping up the con- 
versation with a crafty word now and then. 
‘‘The poor little basket had done no harm,’ 

‘That was what I reckoned on; but she 
wouldn't have it around. Hid it out of sight 
in the old chest of drawers, where we put things 
away when they have got out of use. I was 
sorry, but calculated that it was love for me that 
made her hate to have anything of yours about, and 
said nothing, though I did not agree with her.” 

A gleam of tender satisfaction still lingered 
about the young man’s face—partly from self- 
gratulation, partly from sympathy with the old 
woman's affectionate delusion. He felt that it 
was rather treacherous to get at Amy's secrets in 
this way; but the fenipranon was great, and he 
went on: 

“But I suppose she forgot both me and my 
offense, when her father came?’ 

‘Well, I reckon she did,’ answered Mrs. 
Hale, with great hesitation. ‘‘ You see, my son 
had been away from home so long, and we bad 
80 much to think about, that it was natural,”’ - 

Maxwell moved a little uneasily in his chair, 
and for a time dropped into silence. 

I must take leave of you,’ he said, at last, 
rising from his seat and reaching out his hand. 
‘‘They will be coming home directly, and had 
better find you alone, perhaps.’’ 

The old woman was frizhtened, like a child 
about to be Icft alone in the dark. 

. “Must you go before they come?’ she ques- 
tioned, holding fast to his hand. ‘It seems as 


would forgive him for such want of respect for (if: 1 couldn't get along without you.” 


her grandmother. 
The kind old woman did not know what she 


‘¢ But itis better so. I shall see you again; for 
you and 1 must always be good friends. Perhaps 


was betraying to the young man, or dream that ; I may be of use to you in this new life; but just 


some most flattering interpretation of these words 
was thrilling at his heart and brought a smile to 
his lips. 

‘‘The business that took me away so abruptly 
was urgent,” he said. ‘I had no time for a 
formal lenve-taking; but you have forgiven me, 
I am gure?” 


now it is best that J should take myself away.” 

Saying this, Maxwell, prompted by some old 
habit of politeness, learned on the Continent, 
$ lifted Mrs. Hale's hand to his lips, and kissed it, 
greatly to her amazement; but the act left a little 
flutter of vanity behind, that would have been 
amusing or pathetic, according to the beholder's 


“Oh, yes. I never thought hard of it; but it {‘ own character. 


seemel as if Amy never would give ‘in that’ you 
Meant no disrespect to her old grandmother.”’ 

The smile came into the young man’s eyes as 
well as to his lips now. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
Hovnr after hour, Mrs. Hale sat on that luxuri- 


$ ous sofa, weary with travel, faint with the hunger 
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of which she was unconscious, and too much } Mrs. Hale was too strong even for the subtle 
disturbed for the sleep she longed to find, but ; caresses with which the younger person sought 
which only rocked her into a minute of forget- ; to place herself between the mother and son. It 
fulness from which she was aroused with a start ; > was Mrs. Norton’s policy always to patronize 
by the faintest noise. Thus two dreary hours : ‘ those she could not subdue, and sho was tanking 
passed before she was fully aroused by the noise | the heavenly part of a mediator with wonderful 
of a carriage stopping suddenly, followed by the} skill, when Amy came into the room. With a 
mingled sound of voices and footsteps in the ball. } joyful cry, such as had not escaped her lips since 
The old woman sat upright, holding her breath } she left the mountains, the girl sprang forward: 
and looking with frightened eyes at the door, ‘Oh, grandmamma! Oh, you blessed old 
when Seth Male came in, followed by Mrs. Bur- } granny! Where did you come from? Have you 
bank Norton, mufiied in an opera-cloak of richly- 3 just dropped down from heaven, because | wanted 
embossed white velvet, and with a scarf of fine $ you so?”’ 
lace over her head. The old woman held out both hands, trembling 

The old woman, sitting there in the dreamy 3 in their lisle-thread gloves, and clasped the radiant 
twiligit of the room, arose to meet her son, ; girl to her bosom with an impulse of overpowering 
trembling from head to foot, from fatigue and 3 tenderness. Thea she held her back at arm’s 
yague dread of an unwelcome reception, which : length, and fixed a@ gaze of yearning anxiety 
had fastened its painful hold on her in those} on ier face. 
hours of waiting. “Amy! Amy!” 

‘Seth, my son!” | The girl’s eyes were full of joy. The pearls rose 

Hale heard these broken words coming,'as it} and fell around her throat as the quick breath 
seemed, out of the distance, and turned suddenly. } panted through it. 

‘*s Mother! mother! You here?’ | ‘‘You can look me in the face, Amy—you can 

There wae surprise, gladness, and an impulse } look me in the face just as you did when I could 
of welcome in bis tone, that warmed the heart in ; lift you up from the cradle with nothing but sleep 
that old woman's bosom; but, before she ia ‘ or fun in your eyes. There, there, don't you feel 
answer ‘Yes, my son, it is your mother,’ a: that Iam kissing and holding you in my arms 
swift glance from Mrs. Norton, full of Seem , just as I did then ?”’ 
tuous surprise, chilled the warm impulse, and he \ She was kissing that fair young face with lips 


$ 


said, almost roughly: } that quivered with intense thankfulness; for the 
‘‘ But how came you to leave home? At your first time in months her beart seemed unlocked 
age, it was dungerous.”’ from some iron chain that had weighed it down. 


& 


Mrs. Hale drew back a step, and fastened her ‘ She held the girl close; she smoothed back the 
grieved eyes upon him, with a look that was full; soft crimps of her bair with both hands, and 
of reproach he could not help feeling. | planted fresh kisses on the smooth white fore- 

“Are you sorry that I am here?’ she said, habe both crying and siniling through their tears 
with pathetic simplicity. ; all the time. | 

Mrs. Burbank Norton saw that the struggle } Seth Hale looked on, and his heart yearned 
between a warm kindly nature and her influence | to complete the group, and circle them both in 
was likely to end in defeat, while those wistful | ‘his embrace; but Mrs. Norton stood by, with 
old eyes were pleading for a welcome, and, { that smile, soft as it wus fulse, looking into his 
with her usual subtle adroitness, stepped in as ' face. 

& medintor. a ‘‘ How touching! how picturesque!’ she said; 

‘¢ Permit me to welcome you,’ ' she said, throw- } ‘‘ but a little too gushing for the society we neve 
ing off her clonk, and coming forward with the just left.”’ 
lace scarf still floating about her head like a; ‘They love each other dearlys and I love 
saint’s halo. ‘‘ The pleasure of this surprise has them,’’ answered Hale, aroused to a sense of his 
quite bewildered Mr. Hale. Strong men never) own humanity. ‘It is genuine human nature, 
can express their feelings properly. It is only ; anyway.’ 

Women who find pdcquate Iangiiege for thes ‘So touching, that one almost wishes we had 
sympathy they feel.’ : more of it in society; but such feclings are too 

Mrs. Hale allowed her hand to be taken, and : sacred for display. Their suppression becomes 
dropped after an insidious pressure; but she intensely painful—I know that from experience. 
gave no other response to this greeting, for the; We women especially are compelled to hide our 
uRoonquerable antagonism of opposing natures best emotions.”’ 
lay between the two women, and the repulsion of; Mrs. Norton laid her hand, still covered with 
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its long glove nearly to the elbow, on Seth Ifale’s once, gave some evidence of the disturbance of 
arm, and emphasized these _— with a slight } temper this unexpected arrival had occasioned. 
pressure. She had intended to place the old lady and her 
Hale yielded his better self to the touch, and 3 grandchild as far apart as possible; but Amy’s 
looked down into that enticing face with renewed ; prompt interference had defeated that, and broken 
fascination. up the cold self-control which gave this woman 
‘‘The woman is to be envied who dares to} 80 much advantage over those of her sex who 
express all she feels,’ murmured the almost- { possessed less crait and more depth of feeling. 
tremulous lips on which he gazed. ‘Can you} Still, she did not lose all self-control, but man- 
blame me, then, that 1 feel the difference ?’’ aged to shoot a little sting of patronage into the 
“The difference?’ repeated Hale, turning } ‘‘ good-night,’”’ by requesting Hale to support his 
away from the two beings that should have been ; mother as she went up the broad staircase to her 
dearest to him. ‘ Nothing can be greater hua bed-room. Of course, all the pleasure of this 
that. Of course, 1 love them; but you—you—”’ } attention was destroyed for the old lady by this 
The lady withdrew her hand, on which his had } suggestion, all the more because Seth Hale left 
fallen with a fierce pressure. his mother at her chamber-door, and went down 
‘You forget yourself,” she murmured; ‘you ; to the reception-room again, where Mrs. Norton 
forget—’’ had taken a despondent attitude on the sofa, and, 
“No; that I never do. The thought of it; with both hands folded in her lap, and eyes full 
harasses me continually. Right or wrong, I can- of mournful reproach, was waiting for his return. 
not help that,’’ exclaimed Hale, driven out of all; It was hard for Amy to bé entirely unselfish 
caution by these nicely-arranged looks and words. } that night; ber own fatigué was forgotten in the 
Mrs. Norton sizhed so heavily that the lace } delight of seeing her grandmother, and that 
scarf falling over her bosom rose and fell like } ; might have been some excuse for inattention to 
snow sifted by the wind. ‘ the extreme prostration of the old woman, who 
‘Go to your mother,’’ she whispered ; ‘‘I bave { seemed almost to forget it herself when all anxiety 
no right, no power, to keep you from her. : regarding her welcome had been removed. 
Indeed, I feel like an intruder.” . Again and. again the girl had reproached 
Here Mrs. Norton retired deeper into the} herself for those little self-indulgences and 
shadows in which she had judiciously retreated } almost unconscious ingratitude for all the affec- 
before this conversation commenced, and from} tionate care and loving servitude the grand- 
which Hale fancied that he heard a faint sob} mother had bestowed on her. Often and often, 
as he went toward his mother. in her splendid loneliness, she had resolved to 
‘“‘Come now,’ he said, with forced hilarity: } give back love for love, care for care, and rever- 
“have either of you any idea how late it is? } ence for tenderness, if ever she found herself 
Just remember how completely tired out mother } surrounded by such blessings again; but now, 
must be, Ainy.’’ when they had so unexpectedly fallen upon her, 
‘“‘T know; I know all about it,” said Amy; \ it seemed impossible to give the dear old woman 
‘*but it was so sudden, aud I was so glad. Now, up, even to needful sleep. The girl was so full 
where is she to go?” of happiness that she fluttered dround that noble 
‘< Into one of the north rooms, I should think,” } chamber like a bird guarding ita nest: all the 
interposed Mrs. Norton, coming into the light. attentions which she had been in the habit of 
‘‘Those with a southern exposure are all occu- receiving must now be rendered to this welcome 
pied, and—” peel: She took off the old*lady’s bonnet and 
“My grandmother shall have the largest guest laid it away oarefully, as if it had been a 
chamber: that which opens both to the east and { crown, loosened her traveling-dress and shook 
south,” Amy droke in, with prompt authority, {the dust from it, careless of the Oriental rug or 
that made Mrs. Norton catch her breath. ‘‘A} superb draperies, that seemed to her just then 
door leads from that into my room, and it shall‘ scarcely good enough to reccive the dust from her 
be left open always, that we can talk together the } grandmother's garments, which she folded away 
last thing at night and the first in the morning. { as if made of velvet. 
Wan’t that he almost like the homestead, you No baggage had reached the house as yet; 
precious old darling ?”’ Mrs. Hale’s bandbox and. hairtrunk rested at the 
Here, Amy took that tired old face between station, and had not challenged the contempt of 
; 
5 





both her hands, and kissed it again, while the} her son’s menials. Amy brought a night-gown, 
father and son turned uneasily from the happy } daintily frilled and embroidered, from her own 
pair to the clouded face of Mrs, Norton, who, for } wardrobe, robbed her ivory set of its brush and 
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comb, and prepared to make her guest comfort- { considering the long day and night of fatigue 
able for the night. She took a little pride in this, through which the traveler had pussed. 

and engaged the old lady's bewilderment when During broken snatches of talk that had 
she took the sham ruffies and embroidereck mono- $ escaped: Mrs. Hale while she was undressing, 
grams from the pillows, folded the coverlet of } Amy had caught a name that made her heart 
Japanese silk, heavy with embroidered flowers, } leap, aud filled her with a burning desire to hear 
and left the bed white as snow, over which a} it again, and learn how it came to be on her 
cloud of lace fell from a small canopy overhead { grandmother’s lips in that strange way. The 
to the rug. Mrs. Hale took the night-gown, ; light was out, and this gave her courage. 
stopped to examine its fine needlework, and then “Grandmamma,’’. she said, softly, ‘you said 
retreated shyly behind this cloud of lace, whence ; something about—about a friend of ours; if you 
she came out clad in white from head to foot, } are not too sleepy, tell me about him.” 

looking modestly ashamed, even with no eyes but } ‘(A friend of ours? Did I mention neighbor 
those of her grandchild upon her. Tuttle, and how good he was to me?” 

This luxurious preparation for bed quite bewil- ‘Tuttle? No. I—I never thought of him. 
dered her. When her feet sank into the moss-like ; It was Mr.—Mr. Maxwell you mentioned, as if 
fabric of the rug, she, looked down, afraid that ; somehow you had been talking with him. But 
she had trodden on something precious, and } how could that be?” 
moved to the border of precious wood inlaid, ‘¢Oh—Mr, Maxwell. .I had forgotten all about 
beyond the rug, with a sense of relief. ; him; besides, you dislike him so: but he was 

Ainy saw all this with smiling satisfaction. The} wonderfully good to me, and I do think you 
old lady looked so nice and dainty in ber white} ought to forgive him, if it were only for his 
gown that she felt proud both of it and her. kindness in coming here with me. I mightn’t 

‘“Come,” she said, after awhile; ‘sit down? have got in but for him.”’ 
here. while I brush your hair and put some “Oh, grandmother! tell me about it.” 
cologne on your face—it rests one so.’’ In a broken and very disjointed fashion, Mrs. 

Mrs. Hale seated herself in the cushioned } Hnle did tell all that had happened to her at the 
dressing-chair, submissive ag a child, and allowed | White House, and gave her conversation with 
Amy to brush out her gray hair till a sense of} Maxwell te the girl, who listened with breathless 





restfulness, sweet as sleep, fell upon her. anxiety till the last word broke on the old 
“Now,” said Amy, twisting the soft gray rope } woman’s closed lips. 
sround the head it adorned thickly almost as ‘Oh, grandmanmma! grandmamma! I have got 


Wheu in youth it had been worn after the same } something to tell you. It is dark, and I must 
fashion, ‘you look like a dear old queen, with ; tell you now. Iam so unhappy—l have done so 
her crown on, and shall go to bed under a; wronf—that sometimes it sccms as if my heart 


canopy, as queens do.” | would break—’” : 
Mrs. Hale assented to this with a rather weary There was no answer. 
smile, and, seized with her old habit of thrift, got ‘Oh, grandma! don’t go to sleep till I have 


up, and, moving toward the gas-jet, blew it out, { told you,” pleaded the girl, inspired to desperate 
before Amy could stop her or explain the danger } courage by the darkness. 

of such economy. [Puzzled by all these modern } Still no answer. The tired old woman was 
improvements, the old lady found her way back } sound asleep, and even the passionate sobs and 
to bed completely worn out and half frightened. } tears into which the girl fell had no power to 
It was here that Amy’s old selfishness displayed } awake her. 

itself again in a modified form; but inexctisable, [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ARTIST. You with your colors to picture her, and I 
You area poet? Ah! and you would chase Words which are culurs. Sit you down, my boy. 
This flying phantom—heauty—to the end? . 
I tell you, sir, it is a foolish race, 
Sit down, like me, and rest, my poet friend, 


ARTIST. 
See you the beauty of those sunset clouds? 
Hear you the music of those singing hirds? 


POET. . We cannot on the canvas catch the one, 
You chase her alao; but by different meana . ; Or other ip @ Woven net of words. 
You would attempt to take her. She is coy. 


